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PREFACE 


One of the major intellectual advances made in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries was the provision of a firm basis for the study of language 
in the science of linguistics. Leonard Bloomfield (1887-1949) was outstanding 
among the scholars most active in the achievement of this goal. Whether he 
was the most outstanding of all may be a matter of opinion. Is he to be rated 
above, say, William Dwight Whitney, Ferdinand de Saussure, Otto Jespersen, 
or Edward Sapir? Opinions may differ as to which of these was primus inter 
pares . In any case, Bloomfield must certainly be regarded as par inter primos. 

The details of Bloomfield’s life-history need to be better known, so that we 
may evaluate his achievement more fully. To date, they have not been as well 
known as they should have been, for at least two reasons. In the first place, he 
was very modest and shy, and this made it difficult to elicit from him very 
much in the way of personal reminiscences. Secondly, he downplayed the 
importance of the individual in contrast to the society in which he or she lives. 
Consequently, historians of linguistics have tended to view Bloomfield’s life 
and character almost exclusively in the light of his published writings, 
especially in his 1933 book Language . His emphasis in most of his publi¬ 
cations on a purely objective, scientific approach has led many critics to view 
him as having been cold, hard, and unfeeling. 

It is to correct this view that I have undertaken the present — admittedly 
sketchy and incomplete — biography and personal memoir. It will be noticed 
that there is a great disproportion in length between the first two chapters 
(which deal with the first half of his life) and the remaining four. This 
discrepancy is due to the almost complete absence of detailed information, 
especially concerning his family and personal contacts, before he went to Ohio 
State University in 1921. When certain persons who might have furnished 
such information (e.g. his brother Grover or his adopted son James) were still 
alive, no-one seems to have thought of consulting them. 

The “personal memoir” aspect of this biography is based on my contacts 
with Bloomfield, first when I was a graduate student at the University of 
Chicago in the 1930’s, and then when I was a junior colleague of his at Yale in 
the 1940’s. I had one course with him, in Gothic, in 1936, and saw him from 
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time to time in casual contact in Wieboldt Hall or the Classics Building at the 
University of Chicago. My wife Frances and I had dinner with the Bloomfields 
only once, in the summer of 1937, as narrated in Chapter 4. After Bloomfield 
had gone to New Haven in 1940, we saw him frequently at the meetings of the 
Yale Linguistics Club, to which we went regularly from Providence, Rhode 
Island. In 1943-1944, I was a Visiting Assistant Professor at Yale, in charge 
of the linguistic side of two Army programs involving Italian. During that year, 
I saw Bloomfield frequently at the University, and had lunch with him and 
other linguists several times a week. 

For the information presented in this biography, I am, first of all, indebted 
to all who have already written on Bloomfield’s life and work, particularly his 
friend and personal lawyer Leon M. Despres, and his wife’s sister-in-law 
Frances Clarke Sayers, in their articles in Hall (ed.) 1987 [see References to 
the Notes]. Especial thanks are due to the Archives of the University of 
Chicago for access to their files and permission to reprint the documents 
reproduced in Chapter 4, which cast a wholly new light on the relations 
between Bloomfield and the University administration (particularly Dean 
Richard P. McKeon) in the crucial year 1939. I am further indebted to the 
following persons who have aided and abetted me while I was preparing this 
biography: 


Nicholas C. Bodman 
J Milton Cowan 
Peter F. Dembowski 
Leon M. Despres 
Eric P. Hamp 
Archibald A. Hill 
Charles F. Hockett 
E. F. Konrad Koemer 


Norman A. McQuown 
George J. Metcalf 
Eugene A. Nida 
Claire Despres Oppenheim 
Thomas A. Sebeok 
Michael Silverstein 
William C. Wimsatt 
Sally Zimmermann 


To all of these my heartiest thanks. Any blame for errors of fact or inter¬ 
pretation must, of course, be laid only at my door. 


Ithaca, N.Y. 
June, 1989. 


R. A. H„ Jr. 



CHAPTER 1 
THE EARLY YEARS 
(1887-1909) 




Leonard Bloomfield standing in front of the “Hotel Schwartz 1 ’, 
Elkart Lake, Wisconsin, owned and operated by his parents, Sigmund 
and Carola Bloomfield 









CHAPTER 1 


THE EARLY YEARS (1887-1909) 

Leonard Bloomfield was bom on April 1, 1887, at Chicago, Illinois, the 
son of Sigmund and Carola (Buber) Bloomfield. He was born into an 
Austrian-Jewish family, whose original name was Blumenfeld (later 
Anglicized to Bloomfield) and which had emigrated to America in 1868 from 
Bielitz (now Bielsko in Poland). Leonard’s father Sigmund was the middle of 
three children. We do not know Sigmund’s exact birth year, but it must clearly 
have been between 1856 and 1862. His brother Maurice (1855-1928) became 
one of the leading scholars of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
in comparative Indo-European philology and Indie studies. Maurice was 
noted as a defender of the principle of regular sound-change; when one finds 
references to “Bloomfield” in this context, up to the 1930’s, they are to 
Leonard’s uncle Maurice. Under her married name of Fannie Bloomfield 
Zeisler (1863-1927), Sigmund’s and Maurice’s sister was an outstanding 
concert pianist. Her son Ernest Bloomfield Zeisler was an authority on the 
Haymarket riots of 1886-1887 and on the Sherlock Holmes stories of Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle. On the Buber side of the family, they were related to the 
philosopher and theologian Martin Buber (1865-1925), and on one side or the 
other, also to the pianist Moritz Rosenthal (1862-1946). 

Little is known of Leonard Bloomfield’s earliest years in Chicago. 
Presumably both German and English were spoken in his family. Leonard’s 
English was completely native, with what he always referred to, in his 
discussions of English, as a Chicago phonology. Martin Joos, however, 
considered that it was a normal Wisconsin pronunciation. (In any case, the 
difference between the two varieties would have been very slight.) 
Bloomfield’s German was extremely fluent, with a somewhat Austrian-tinged 
accent and an inimitable uvular trill for /r/. As with nineteenth-century Austrian 
Jews in general, no Yiddish was used in Leonard’s family. Significantly, in 
his book Language and elsewhere, Leonard Bloomfield always referred to that 
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variety as Judeo-German, not as Yiddish (in marked contrast to the usage of 
others such as Edward Sapir [1884-1939]). 

We do not know in what business Sigmund Bloomfield was engaged in 
Chicago before 1896. When the young Leonard was nine, his father moved 
his family to Elkhart Lake, Wisconsin, where he took over and ran the Hotel 
Schwartz. This was Leonard’s official residence from 1896 to 1906, with the 
exception of the two winters of 1898-1899 and 1900-1901, spent in Europe 
with his family. The Hotel Schwartz was a resort hotel, with a main building 
(which included the dining-room and kitchen) and other houses and cottages 
on the grounds. According to reports, Sigmund was a bright, strong man, but 
his wife Carola did all the work connected with the operation of the hotel. 
Leon Despres has described her as widely read, thoughtful, and intelligent. 
Like a great many other persons of German or Austrian origin, Sigmund 
Bloomfield was strongly pro-German during the First World War, at least until 
the United States became involved. 

Leonard Bloomfield’s parents were free-thinkers, in the tradition of the 
Austrian Jewish enlightenment. Consequently, their children received no 
instruction in the Jewish religion. In the operation of the Hotel Schwartz, they 
did not keep a kosher kitchen, and their guests included non-Jews as well as 
Jews. This absence of any but an ethical foundation for his beliefs may have 
been a factor in rendering the young Leonard defenceless against hostility, in 
any way except retreating into a protective shell of outwardly deadened 
sensitivity. 

Bloomfield was very reticent on matters of religion, but was clearly 
agnostic, at the very least. On at least one occasion, I heard him remark 
“Wouldn’t it be strange if, after we die, we should find that there really is an 
after-life, with a Heaven and a Hell?”. When his wife Alice fell into a state of 
deep depression after leaving Chicago in 1940, well-meaning friends 
suggested that she join the local chapter of Hadassah and take part in its 
activities, but neither she nor her husband looked favorably on this suggestion. 
In such matters, Bloomfield’s attitude was in marked contrast to that of 
Edward Sapir (1884-1939). (The latter, as is well known, was brought up in a 
strongly orthodox Jewish tradition, which he abandoned for a time, but 
towards which he returned towards the end of his life.) Bloomfield eventually 
substituted science (in his own particular view) for religion, and defended it 
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with a quasi-religious fervor in his writings. This was, however, in no wise a 
kind of “naive scientism” on his part. He was fully aware of the relation be¬ 
tween science, religion, and other types of attitudes, and of the choice between 
them being essentially a matter of faith. But he insisted that, no matter what 
one’s beliefs in such matters might be, one must never allow them to interfere 
with or distort one’s perception of the facts. 

At Elkhart Lake, the Bloomfield children attended the local elementary 
school. It is said to have been a family joke that Leonard did not like the school 
there and at one point failed of promotion to a higher grade, perhaps because 
he disapproved of their teaching methods. This may well have been a typically 
Bloomfieldian way of concealing the unpleasant reality that, in his years in the 
Elkhart Lake school, he was badly out of place, as a bright but small, 
bespectacled Jewish boy from Chicago. The other boys — mostly German 
Lutheran — teased him unmercifully, calling him “April Fool” because of his 
birth-date and making him the butt of considerable nastiness. 

There is an interesting parallel between Leonard Bloomfield and the 
German composer Johannes Brahms (1833-1896), in both their respective 
childhoods and their professional achievements. They both had very unpleas¬ 
ant experiences in their early years — Brahms in the lowest and most immoral 
slums of Hamburg, and Bloomfield in the school at Elkhart Lake — which left 
indelible psychic scars. Both grew up to become “classics”, each in his own 
field, achieving the highest degree of professional competence possible, but 
with considerable self-restriction in approach and technique. Both retreated 
from the onslaughts of the world around them into a many-layered shell of 
self-defence. Their ways of keeping the outer world at bay were, however, 
markedly different. Brahms became more and more gruff and bearish as he 
grew older. Bloomfield, on the other hand, was more and more shy as time 
went on, so that in the end it was next to impossible to draw him out on any 
purely personal matter at all. 

Leonard had two siblings, an older brother named Grover and a con¬ 
siderably younger sister Marie, both of them brilliant persons. As for 
Leonard’s relations with Grover, the historian wonders whether they may have 
been such as to put the former still more on the defensive. The only anecdote 
known concerning the two comes from Leon Despres: 
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[Leonard] said that his brother Grover was eating an apple. He watched Grover eat 
the apple, and was filled with a desire to have some too. It was a beautiful apple. 
Finally, he said quietly to Grover ’May I have a piece of the apple?’. Grover said 
to him, ’Since you asked me, no.’* 

One such instance of course furnishes insufficient evidence on which to 
base any definitive conclusions as to Grover’s having established, or tried to 
establish, any kind of psychological domination. Were there any other such 
instances? Was there any significant conflict or rivalry between the two? Leon 
Despres tells us that Grover grew up to be an outstanding chemist. Did 
Leonard feel that, as a younger brother, he had (as many younger brothers 
often do) to prove himself Grover’s equal or superior? We do not know. 

Certainly, Leonard’s experiences as a boy of elementary school age at 
Elkhart Lake were unpleasant, and it must have been clear that he needed to go 
elsewhere for high school. For this stage of his education, he was sent back in 
1900 to Chicago, where he attended the North Division (now the Waller) 
School. His record in high school was spotty, averaging between B and 
C,.with A’s in German but with D’s in French and physics. (In view of 
Leonard’s later prowess in learning such a difficult language as Menominee, it 
seems strange that he should have done so poorly in French.) Nevertheless, 
his high school record was good enough to get him admitted to Harvard in 
1903, with eight points additional for “advanced studies” and what would 
nowadays be called “advanced placement” in Greek and Latin. 

In addition to intellectual ability, Leonard had marked artistic talents. It 
was rumored among the graduate students at the University of Chicago in the 
1930’s that a certain house in Chicago had, on the walls of its basement, some 
paintings by the youthful Leonard Bloomfield. These paintings, if they existed 
(as may well have been the case, given his artistic ability), must have dated 
from his years in high school. Leon Despres reports that, in Bloomfield’s 
undergraduate copy of Shakespeare’s The Winter’s Tale, Bloomfield had 
drawn very skillful and imaginative pictures in the margin. Many years later, 
he illustrated the original manuscript (which I have seen) of his elementary 
reading materials with similar drawings. 


* Interestingly, in his 1933 book Language, Leonard used an apple as the object which Jill 
asks Jack for, in his simplified version of the function of language in transferring stimuli 
from one person to another. 
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At Harvard, Leonard’s extra credits enabled him to finish his undergradu¬ 
ate studies in three years instead of the customary four, so that he obtained his 
A.B. there in 1906, at the age of nineteen. His scholastic record was definitely 
better, with no mark below B and with mostly A’s. Among his teachers at 
Harvard, he most admired Charles Townsend Copeland (1860-1952), from 
whom he considered that he had learned not only to write effectively, but also 
to think clearly, through “Copey’s” thorough and detailed criticism of his daily 
essays. (The results of “Copey’s” teaching were evident in the mature 
Bloomfield’s absolutely clear and concise style, saying exactly what he meant, 
no more and no less.) In his senior year, Bloomfield won the coveted Detur 
prize, receiving an edition of Tacitus as his award. 

One would like to know more about Bloomfield’s undergraduate years at 
Harvard. Who were his friends, how many were they, what were his major 
interests and his avocations (if any), and so forth? All his teachers and class¬ 
mates are gone now, and virtually no information is available. The only 
indications I ever had came from one of his class-mates, William F. O’Reilly, 
who had gone to the (then newly acquired) American “island possession” of 
Puerto Rico after leaving Harvard, and whom I knew there in the late 1930’s. 
All he said was that Bloomfield had been a brilliant lad, very studious and very 
shy. Now I regret that I did not “pump” Bill O’Reilly for a more detailed 
picture of Bloomfield as an undergraduate. 

On completing his undergraduate study at Harvard in 1906, Bloomfield 
went on to graduate work, first at Wisconsin (1906-1908) and then at Chicago 
(1908-1909). In those days, it was by no means uncommon to complete the 
requirements for the doctorate in three years after receiving the A.B., even 
while serving as a teaching assistant. Normally, one put in two years on 
course-work and a third year devoted primarily to work on a dissertation. The 
latter was often quite short, by present day standards, sometimes only seventy- 
five pages or less (as was Bloomfield’s dissertation in its printed form in 
Modern Philology ), It was not uncommon to complete the dissertation while 
also taking courses and acting as a teaching assistant in one or more sections. 

At Wisconsin, Bloomfield was a teaching assistant in German, in charge of 
two sections, each meeting four hours per week. He was not a degree 
candidate, and therefore never took an M.A. As a graduate student, however, 
he took ten courses in German and Germanic philology, as well as work in Old 
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Bulgarian, Lithuanian, Russian, and Sanskrit. Among his teachers were 
Alexander R. Hohlfeld (1865-1935), Edwin G. Roedder (1873-1945), and 
Eduard Prokosch (1876-1938), all outstanding scholars in Germanic philol¬ 
ogy. The last-mentioned, who was nine years Bloomfield’s senior, exerted an 
immediate and lasting influence on him. Bloomfield’s description of their first 
meeting has become a locus classicus, and deserves to be quoted in full here: 

[...] In the summer of 1906 I came, fresh out of college, to Madison, to be looked 
over for an assistantship. Desiring to earn an academic living, I had developed no 
understanding or inclination for any branch of science. The kindly Professor 
Hohlfeld delegated Prokosch, one of his young instructors, to entertain me for the 
day. On a small table in Prokosch’s dining room there stood a dozen technical 
books (I seem to remember that Leskien’s Old Bulgarian grammar was among 
them) and in the interval before lunch Prokosch explained to me their use and 
content. By the time we sat down to the meal, a matter of perhaps fifteen minutes, 

I had decided that I should always work in linguistics. At the end of the two years 
of study that followed, I knew no greater intellectual pleasure than to listen to 
Prokosch. 

In his year (four quarters) at Chicago, Bloomfield was again an assistant, 
presumably in German. He took courses in Germanic and Indo-European 
philology with Francis Asbury Wood (1859-1948) and Carl Darling Buck 
(1866-1955), and in German literature (the Romantic school) with Martin 
Schiitze (1866-1950). (With the two last-mentioned, I had courses, twenty- 
five years later, in Indo-European and Goethe’s Faust, respectively.) The 
topic of Bloomfield’s Ph.D.dissertation was “A semasiologic differentiation in 
Germanic secondary ablaut”, suggested to him and directed by Francis A. 
Wood. In view of the later wide-spread (but wholly inaccurate) canard that 
Bloomfield neglected or opposed the study of meaning in linguistics, it is 
worth noting that his very first work in the field involved semantic 
considerations. 

Among the “summer complaints” (to use a New England term) at the Hotel 
Schwartz was the family of Chander Sayers, a well-to-do St. Louis business 
man of Lithuanian Jewish origin. Their daughter Alice is described by Leon 
Despres as having been a “very strong woman”, who “really set her mind on 
capturing Leonard”. The latter, says Despres, was “no match for her 
determination”. Bloomfield passed his examination for the doctorate at 
Chicago, magna cum laude, on March 15, 1909, and married Alice Sayers 
three days later, on March 18. 
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We do not know exactly when Bloomfield made the translation of Gerhart 
Hauptmann’s Vor Sonnenaufgang (“Before Sunrise”) which appeared in 1909, 
his only publication in the field of literature. (In later years, he was by no 
means insensitive to literary values, but referred to them or discussed them in 
writing only rarely.) Nor do we know how early he began to collect the 
materials for his 1914 book Introduction to the Study of Language. Given 
their extent, he must have drawn on knowledge accumulated during his years 
as a graduate student or perhaps even earlier. His discussions with his uncle 
Maurice may well have begun at this time. Leon Despres remembers Maurice 
Bloomfield’s “coming to see Leonard once and being treated with great respect 
and surrounded with silence so that he might confer with Leonard”. This latter 
event must have taken place on one of the occasions when the young Despres 
was at the Hotel Schwartz, in the summer of 1919 or 1920, or thereafter; but 
the professional discussions between Maurice Bloomfield and his nephew 
Leonard must undoubtedly have begun much earlier. 

In the spring of 1909, Leonard Bloomfield was ready to begin his 
academic career, which started that fall at the University of Cincinnati. 
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CHAPTER 2 

CINCINNATI AND ILLINOIS (1909-1921) 


For the academic year 1909-1910, Bloomfield was instructor in German at 
the University of Cincinnati. Of his colleagues during this year, the only one 
interested in linguistics seems to have been Claude M. Lotspeich (1880-1966), 
who was later a Signer of the Call for the foundation of the Linguistic Society 
of America. Bloomfield’s earliest publications in linguistics consisted of a 
series of short articles and book-reviews in the Germanic field. Of these, only 
the first (‘The E sounds in the language of Hans Sachs”) was marked as sub¬ 
mitted from the University of Cincinnati. 

In 1910, Bloomfield moved to the University of Illinois, where he was, at 
first, Instructor in German as he had been at Cincinnati. William G. Moulton 
reports that Bloomfield told him: 

The chairman of my department called me in one day and said that I was one of two 
instructors being considered for promotion, but that only one of us could be 
chosen. Though the department preferred me, they could not favor me over the 
other man because he had studied in Germany whereas I had not. If I would arrange 
to spend a year in Germany, they would promote me. 

Accordingly, Bloomfield went to Germany in 1913. On his return to 
Illinois in 1914, he was promoted to Assistant Professor of Comparative 
Philology and German. 

Another advantage which accrued from his passing the year 1913-1914 in 
Germany was that he was there while his book An Introduction to the Study of 
Language , which was accepted for publication by Henry Holt of New York in 
1913, was going through the press. During the year at Cincinnati, and his first 
years at Illinois, he must have been working intensively on the book. The 
manuscript was received in New York in June of that year, as we know from a 
letter of his to Henry Holt & Co., dated the eighth of that month, in which he 
speaks of wanting to make some small corrections and requests that the orig- 
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inal be returned to him. The manuscript was sent to Germany to be printed by 
Teubner at Leipzig. Bloomfield’s year in Germany was spent at Gottingen and 
Leipzig, where he would have had the opportunity of correcting the proofs of 
the Introduction. The book came out in 1914, but received little attention 
outside the United States, because of the outbreak of the 1914-1918 conflict. 
(Similarly, the Cours de linguistique generate of Ferdinand de Saussure 
[1857-1913] began to be influential only after the appearance of its second 
edition in 1922.) 

In its over-all layout, the 1914 book is not dissimilar from Bloomfield’s 
1933 Language, which purported, in his view, to be simply a revision of the 
earlier work. After an introductory chapter on “The Nature and Origin of 
Language”, there are five sections dealing with what would nowadays be 
termed its synchronic aspects, with one chapter apiece devoted to phonetics 
(’’The Physical Basis of Language”), its ‘mental’ side, its forms, morphology, 
and syntax. There are only two chapters devoted to the diachronic side of 
language, the seventh on “internal [essentially structural] change” and the 
eighth on “external change” (basically involving the historical relations between 
dialects and standard languages). Bloomfield devoted a full chapter, the ninth, 
to “The Teaching of Languages”, in which he sets forth, in virtually complete 
form, the basic principles which were and still are at the base of the improve¬ 
ments which were brought about during and after the work done in the United 
States’ war effort in 1941-1945. A tenth chapter, “The Study of Language”, 
deals with the history of linguistics, the best approach to the field for a 
beginner, and the relation of linguistics to other sciences (philology; literary 
history and criticism; history; ethnology; psychology; and philosophy). 

The 1914 Introduction is a remarkable achievement for a man in his middle 
twenties. It is basically a summa of what was known about language at the 
time. It contains a fantastic amount of information drawn from over eighty 
languages and with numerous references, but (in contrast to his 1933 
Language ) with no basis in first-hand field work. In some respects, it was 
more in line than was his 1933 book with widely accepted ideas concerning 
language, especially with regard to psychology. In this respect, Bloomfield 
accepted the then dominant approach and used the terminology of the 
Volkerpsychologie of Wilhelm Wundt (1832-1920), with its emphasis on the 
role of ‘mental’ factors in human use of language. He also assigned to the 
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individual speaker of a language a more important role than he tended to do at a 
later stage in his thinking. 

Inevitably, the biographer and historian of linguistics is impelled to contrast 
Bloomfield’s 1914 book with his “revision” of it in 1933. As we have just 
suggested, there are certain differences in his over-all approach to linguistic 
theory. In his presentation of the subject matter, also, Bloomfield’s exposition 
became much more tightly compressed and integrated, so as to require much 
more careful attention, on the part of the reader, to every single sentence in the 
light of what has gone before. His style became extremely terse, with resultant 
sacrifice of easy comprehension on the part of the reader. In covering much 
more ground and in introducing many new aspects of linguistic analysis in the 
1933 book, Bloomfield compressed and, in some instances, even omitted 
various valuable passages. Perhaps the most unfortunate of these excisions 
was that of Chapter IX, on the teaching of languages, which was replaced in 
1933 by only a brief discussion of abstract considerations. This compression 
in the 1933 book was consonant with Bloomfield’s growing inability to 
understand or show patience with ordinary people’s slowness in grasping new 
concepts and changing their outlook as a result. 

Perhaps the present writer may be forgiven for reproducing his comparison 
of Bloomfield and his achievement in 1914 and in 1933 with the oeuvre of 
certain composers: 

If Bloomfield was like (say) J. S. Bach or Mozart in his inability to understand or 
adapt himself to lesser men’s limitations, he was somewhat lie Brahms in his 
growing self-restriction - in Bloomfield’s case, to a model of scientific objectivity. 

But to arrive at a full estimate of Brahms, one should know, not only the 
rigorously classical, terse, and tense Fourth Symphony, but also the youthful, 
romantic Requiem. Not that Bloomfield’s 1914 book is exactly “romantic”, but it 
is imbued with the youthful enthusiasm of a budding genius who has just mastered 
the subject matter of his field and is eager to impart it to others. 

At Leipzig, Bloomfield attended courses given by August Leskien (1840- 
1916) and Karl Brugmann (1849-1919) in Indo-European and by Hermann 
Oldenberg (1855-1920) in Vedic and Sanskrit. He can thus be considered as 
one of the last pupils of Leskien and Brugmann, and therefore as a direct link 
between the “Junggrammatiker” of the 1870’s and American linguistics of the 
mid-twentieth century. Undoubtedly this contact would have strengthened 
Bloomfield’s adherence to the “Neogrammarian hypothesis” (as he was wont 
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to term it) of regularity in sound-change, which had already been upheld by his 
uncle Maurice. 

Even more important, however, was his contact with Jacob Wackemagel 
(1853-1938), who was at Gottingen from 1901 to 1915, because of the latter’s 
influence with regard to the Sanskrit grammarian Panini and his work on 
syntax. Bloomfield knew of Panini before his Gottingen stay, as is shown by 
his mention of the Sanskrit grammarian together with the early Greek 
grammarians in the Introduction. This reference, however, does not suggest 
that Bloomfield was as yet under any strong Paninean influence, and none is 
evident in his early writings. In 1919, however, he wrote to the Amer- 
indianist Truman Michelson (1870-1938) that his models were “Panini and the 
kind of work done in I.E. by my teacher, Professor Wackemagel of Basle” 
(which was where Wackemagel had begun and ended his career). This 
statement suggests strongly that it was during his Gottingen stay and his work 
with Wackemagel that Panini became a major influence on Bloomfield’s 
procedures in the analysis and formulation of linguistic phenomena. What he 
valued most in Panini’s method was its emphasis on precision and concision, 
although he recognized that on occasion it could lead to obscurity. 

Bloomfield’s application of a Paninean type of linguistic analysis was 
evident first in his work on Tagalog, carried out at Illinois in 1914-1917, after 
his return from Germany. It has been suggested that he was able to devote 
time to this work because of the drastic decline in the study of German in the 
United States after this country became embroiled in the Initial Spasm (1914— 
1918) of the Thirty-One Years’ War (1914-1945), so that he would have had 
fewer classes and more leisure for scholarship. Against this hypothesis, 
however, militates the fact that the products of Bloomfield’s work on this 
language, in his Tagalog Texts with Grammatical Analysis, is dated 1917, and 
that Frank R. Blake’s review thereof was published in 1919. Even if we allow 
for a year or so’s lateness with respect to these dates (so that the book might 
possibly have been delayed until 1918, and Blake’s review until 1920), the 
actual work on Tagalog would still have had to be completed not later than 
1917, or possibly even 1916. 

The title of Bloomfield’s Tagalog Texts is rather misleading. The texts 
themselves do not occupy more than approximately a quarter of the entire 
work. The longest section is that devoted to the grammatical analysis, with 
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subdivisions devoted to phonetics, syntax, and morphology. There is, finally, 
an exhaustive index of words, listed alphabetically by their roots. In the 
prefatory remarks to the discussion of grammar, Bloomfield says “The 
following grammatical analysis of Mr. Santiago’s speech can of course lay no 
claim to completeness” (p.134). Here, too, Bloomfield is being excessively 
modest. In actuality, his analysis is not only complete in its exhaustive cover¬ 
age of the texts themselves, but goes well beyond them in accounting for 
further data which his informant furnished. 

For the material on which he based his work, Bloomfield relied on texts 
dictated to him by a native speaker of Tagalog, Antonio Viola Santiago, a 
student of architectural engineering at the University of Illinois, and taken 
down by Bloomfield in phonetic transcription exactly as he heard it. The 
analysis was the first example of a complete, thoroughly structural description 
performed in American linguistics. Unfortunately, since it deals with a Malayo- 
Polynesian language which is relatively little known outside of the Philippines, 
it has not attracted much attention from others than Austronesianists. 
Bloomfield’s Tagalog Texts surely deserves John Wolff’s characterization of 
it as “one of the great grammatical treatises of all time”. Wolff’s description of 
its characteristics is worth quoting in extenso : 

The title hardly indicates the depth and thoroughness with which this work treats 
Tagalog: there are 50 printed pages of texts, from which every single feature of 
phonology, morphology and syntax is treated in the tradition of thorough-going 
grammatical analysis of inherited texts which philologists had developed in Europe 
in the last century [and which they had, in their turn, learned from their Indie 
predecessors ~ RAHjrj. No form occurring in the text is left unexplained, either in 
terms of its internal make-up or in terms of the combinations into which it enters. 

Each point made is exemplified, usually many times over, and for each 
morphological formation described, a complete list of the forms occurring in the 
text which are subject to this formation is presented. This tradition of grammatical 
analysis of a given text in which no stone was left unturned was combined with 
active work with the person who produced the texts aimed at ascertaining the 
distributional features of all the recorded forms in terms of the entire language and 
not just in terms of what happened to occur in the texts. The result is a 
description of Tagalog which has never been surpassed for completeness, accuracy, 
and wealth of exemplification. 

As so often happens, Bloomfield’s pioneering work was not appreciated 
by specialists in the field. His Tagalog Texts was criticized, in a decidedly 
stick-in-the-mud fashion, by Frank R. Blake (1875-1962), of the Johns 
Hopkins University, in the only review that Bloomfield’s book received. 
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Blake was unhappy about the avoidance of traditional grammatical categories 
(e.g., “noun” and “verb”) and of “logic” in Bloomfield’s analysis, without, of 
course, realizing that the inherited analysis of Indo-European languages was 
here irrelevant 

A later, perhaps more cogent, criticism of Bloomfield’s analysis of Tagalog 
is that his approach was still basically Wundtian from the point of view of the 
semantics of Tagalog morphology and syntax, with resultant vagueness in 
certain respects. Furthermore, in contrast to Bloomfield’s later work on the 
Algonquian languages, the Tagalog study was based on materials elicited from 
only one speaker. His analysis was, therefore, relatively free of the discrep¬ 
ancies and inconsistencies which inevitably beset any attempt to describe the 
“consensus” of usage in a speech community, even if the scholar does not try 
to set up an abstract etat de langue which is supposedly represented in the 
utterances of all individual speakers. This problem was to beset Bloomfield 
later in his dealings with Menominee. 

Nor was Bloomfield, in these years, so absorbed in his work on Tagalog 
as to be inactive in Indo-European, Germanic, and general linguistics. He 
joined the American Philological Association in 1914, and at two of the 
meetings read his papers on “Sentence and word” (1914) and “Subject and 
predicate” (1916). One of his most amusing discussions was devoted to the 
Middle High German word physigunkus, which in one context meant ‘a 
charlatan of learning, one who uses fraudulent erudition to deceive others’, and 
in another simply ‘an eccentric idiot’. In Bloomfield’s own time, a certain Leo 
Wiener (1862-1933), originally from Poland but by then established at 
Harvard, qualified as a “physigunkus” in the four volumes of his Commentary 
to the Germanic Laws and Mediaeval Documents, embodying a completely 
mad theory of “Arabico-Gothic culture”. Bloomfield’s strongly negative 
review of this work in 1915 earned him a violent attack from Wiener, to which 
(characteristically) he did not deign to reply. 

During all these years, Bloomfield was of course teaching, probably both 
Indo-European comparative philology and elementary or intermediate German. 
It is likely that a great deal of the work which went into his First German Book 
of 1921 was done at Illinois, perhaps after the entry of the United States into 
the war in 1917. That event triggered a sudden and violent wave of hysterical 
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anti-Germanism. In linguistic matters, super-patriots attempted to eliminate 
German words from the language.* 

Persons of German origin, especially teachers of that language, were 
placed in a difficult position, and were under strong pressure to take an anti- 
German stand. Even as early as this period, Bloomfield distanced himself from 
his surroundings. With regard to the war, he took a detached position and 
remained above the conflict. The Italianist Kenneth McKenzie (1870-1949), 
who was a colleague of Bloomfield’s at Illinois at that time, told me (without 
going into detail) that this attitude had brought Bloomfield into considerable 
difficulty with faculty and students. 

For these years, also, we have virtually no information concerning Bloom¬ 
field’s personal life. His father died in 1919, and Leonard’s brother Grover, 
who had become a chemist, returned to Elkhart Lake to run the Hotel Schwartz 
in 1919 and 1920. His sister Marie, who was much younger, went through 
elementary school at Elkhart Lake and, like Leonard, was sent away for high 
school training — in her case, to Milwaukee-Downer College (which, in those 
days, apparently had a high school division). When Leonard and Alice 
Bloomfield moved to Columbus, Ohio, in 1921, Marie was an undergraduate 
at Barnard College, Columbia University, where she was a member of the 
class of 1924, majoring in either economics or chemistry (reports differ). 

One further stage (and perhaps the most important of all) in Bloomfield’s 
professional development began before his move to Ohio State University in 
1921: his descriptive and comparative study of the Algonquian languages. As 
shown by his correspondence with the Algonquianist Truman Michelson, 
which began in the summer of 1919, he had started to study materials dealing 
with those languages at least in that year or perhaps earlier. In addition to using 
printed sources, however, he wanted to do field-work and gather texts at first 
hand. His first trip to the Menominee reservation was in the summer of 1920, 
and his second was in 1921. It was relatively easy for him, with a pied-a-terre 
at Elkhart Lake, to visit the Menominee.This was the beginning of his involve¬ 
ment with not only Menominee (which remained the Algonquian tongue which 
he studied most extensively), but also Fox, Cree, and Ojibwa. 


* Thus, Hamburg Avenue in Brooklyn was renamed Wilson Avenue (which it is still called), 
and it was decreed that sauerkraut should thenceforth be named Liberty cabbage (a term now 
happily forgotten). 
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After his first field trip, Bloomfield wrote to Professor Carl Haessler (of 
Wisconsin) on August 23, 1920, describing his experiences with the Meno¬ 
minee and his opinion of them and their culture: 

Have been writing down Menominee words and stories. They are a delightful 
people, of good culture. It must have been an elaborate and beautiful culture 200 
years ago. The European-American takes it away and reduces them to the level of 
our yokelry, under pretext of civilizing, — but it is just the good things of 
civilization — bath-tubs, telephones, freedom from bugs, good medical attendance, 
books, etc. — that they don’t get. Determined effort to make them do the one kind 
of work of which the ordinary European yokel can conceive, farming — the one 
thing the M., with artistic temperament & inclination and no sense for “thrift”, can 
never learn. Lived 2 weeks with a medicine man and his wife, lovely old people, 

& learned the cooking terms, etc., which have never been collected for any 
Algonquin language. They have been very kind to me & patient teaching me, & it 
was hard, as they don’t speak English. 

One wonders to what extent Bloomfield’s evident bitterness against the 
Europe an - A m eric an “local yokels” was an outgrowth of his resentment against 
the German Lutheran boys who had teased him unmercifully during his years 
in school at Elkhart Lake. 
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The Bloomfields moved in the spring of 1921 from Urbana, Illinois, to 
Columbus, Ohio, where Leonard was to take up his new position as Professor 
of German and Linguistics. (He did not pass through the rank of associate 
professor.) It is not known whether they moved before or after his second 
field trip to the Menominee in that summer. His call to Ohio State was 
probably due to the influence of the chairman of the German department, 
Marshall Blakemore Evans (1874-1953), who had been at Wisconsin during 
Bloomfield’s years as a graduate student there, and also to that of the classicist 
George Melville Bolling (see below), There seem to have been no prolonged 
absences from Columbus on Bloomfield’s part during his years on the Ohio 
State faculty, except for one field trip (arranged through Edward Sapir) 
involving five weeks with the Cree Indians on the Sweet Grass reservation in 
Saskatchewan in the summer of 1925, and two trips to Europe in the summers 
of 1924 and 1926. 

At Ohio State, Bloomfield had two colleagues who were of major 
importance in his later development: George Melville Bolling (1871-1963) of 
Classics, and Albert Paul Weiss (1879-1931), of Psychology. Bolling was a 
specialist in Greek, especially in the language of Homer. He was a pioneer in 
applying the findings of historical linguistics to the vexata quaestio of the 
authorship of the Iliad and the Odyssey. In that debate, there were two 
opposing view-points among scholars, with the “Unitarians” maintaining that 
these two epics were composed by one and only one poet, and the 
“Separatists” holding that more than one author was involved. The extreme 
“Separatist” view was that the Iliad and the Odyssey were pieces of folk 
poetry brought together at various times and places and assigned to one 
fictitious rhapsode. In this respect, the quarrel over the Homeric poems has 
had its counterpart in later discussions of the origins of the Chanson de Roland 
and other mediaeval Romance epics. Bolling worked backward from the 
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accepted “vulgate” text of the Iliad and, by analysing the characteristics of 
those lines marked as unauthentic (’’athetized”) by Aristarchus and other 
Hellenistic critics, eliminated them and arrived at an earlier, shorter text which 
he considered as basically that which had been established in the time of the 
tyrant Pisistratus. His findings were summarized in three major books: The 
External Evidence for Interpolation in Homer (1925), The Athetized Lines of 
the Iliad (1944), and Ilias Atheniensium (1950). Bolling was closely associated 
with Bloomfield in the preparation for the founding of the Linguistic Society of 
America. He admired Bloomfield greatly, especially for the latter’s principle of 
basing the analysis of any given language on the categories inherent in its own 
structure, without the imposition of foreign models. 

Albert P. Weiss was a leader in what has come to be known, rather 
misleadingly, as “behaviorism” in psychology. This movement, which is 
currently — 1989 — out of favor in dominant views of psychology, was 
initiated by a certain John Broadus Watson (1878-1958). Bloomfield was 
influenced, however, not by Watson but by Weiss. Although Bloomfield at 
first used the term behaviorism, he later switched to physicalism (after the 
usage of the Viennese school of positivists). A much better term than either of 
these would be objectivism , since this approach to psychology depends above 
all on objective study of what is observable or deducible from what people 
actually do (including what they say). Weiss’s mentor was the German 
psychologist Max Meyer (1873-1967), who set forth his approach in his book 
The Psychology of the Other-One (1921). Weiss and Bloomfield were close 
friends at Ohio State, and each influenced the other. In his 1914 Introduction, 
as we have seen, Bloomfield followed the then prevalent psychological 
theories of Wilhelm Wundt, with the assumption of a “mental”, non-physical 
factor in human actions, including the use of language. In the “objectivist” 
approach of Meyer and Weiss, “mentalism” was avoided, since they con¬ 
sidered it unnecessary to assume a non-physical “mind” as a determining factor 
in human psychology. 

Bloomfield came to share this position with regard to “mind”, so much so 
that he was eventually unable to interpret that term as referring to any kind of 
phenomenon except an undemonstrable non-physical entity. In the study of 
language, he reached the conclusion that it was not necessary for the linguist to 
belong to any particular school of psychology, since linguistics should be 
concerned with the facts of language in and for themselves. Weiss adopted 
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certain of Bloomfield’s views, for instance that language functions in society in 
a manner parallel to the activity of the central nervous system of an advanced 
organism, and that mathematics is a derivative of language. 

Bloomfield’s friend, the psychologist Erwin Allen Esper (1895-1972), has 
left us a description of the personal interaction between himself, Bloomfield, 
Bolling and Weiss during those years at Ohio State: 

[...] I came to see and hear a good deal of Bloomfield, although I was never his 
pupil. I might have become such if I had had more sense and had been less 
preoccupied with my work with Bolling and Weiss. Bloomfield invited me to his 
house and showed me his numerous files of Menominee material; the effect on me 
should have been like that of Prokosch on Bloomfield, but Bloomfield was so 
modest and therefore tentative in his manner, and I was so overawed by this 
brilliant scholar that the occasion was rather aborted; when we had lunch together 
on his patio, his asking me my opinions on some linguistic matters (and he was 
particularly concerned at the time about function words) increased my shyness and 
awkwardness. I have always regretted that episode; I think that Bloomfield’s 
aversion to imposing himself on others could make him seem formidable, because 
of the contrast between his modesty and his obvious status as a scholar. My wife 
and I had dinner several times at the Bloom fields’ and often met Mrs. Bloomfield, 
who decidedly was part of the picture; she was enormously protective of 
Bloomfield and resentful of any possible slight, however unintended or non¬ 
existent 

I should mention that in the psychology department shop we had a sawbuck table 
at which our staff, together with friends from other departments, had a sort of 
smorgasbord lunch every day. Bolling and Bloomfield were members of this 
group. I am sure that it was Bolling who was responsible for bringing Bloomfield 
to Ohio State from Illinois. [...] I think Bloomfield taught mostly German, 
including elementary German, at Ohio State; I doubt whether he had any advanced 
pupils who became linguists, although I haven’t checked on that. At any rate, I 
don’t think that either Bolling or Bloomfield were optimistic about the future of 
linguistics at Ohio State, and that was probably why he was ready to go to 
Chicago. [...] 

At that sawbuck table, much of the planning for the first issues of Language took 
place. [...] 

Bloomfield and Weiss were intimate friends; they were similar in their simplicity, 
humor, and general attitude. They and their wives often went on picnics together; 

Mrs. Weiss was a very gracious and unassuming person in whose company Mrs. 
Bloomfield had no need for belligerency; the same, for that matter, could be said of 
Weiss. Beginning in 1920 Weiss was an invalid, with heart trouble, so that the 
Bloomfields were frequent visitors at his home, where much of his work was done. 

Mrs. Weiss in a letter said that “it is a pity that a record could not have been made 
of their discussions”. She said too that “about 1928 Albert and I spent the winter 
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quarter in Washington, D.C., and that year Dr. Bloomfield was East and spent a 
day or so with Albert; they were so busy talking that I even ordered their meals at 
the restaurant. I remember an occasion when Bloomfield and I were looking at a 
photograph of Max Meyer and Weiss. Bloomfield said, “There are perhaps two of 
the most important men of their time”. 

In February of 1923, after the Bloomfields had been at Columbus for a 
year and a half, tragedy struck. Marie Bloomfield had shown herself to be a 
brilliant student at Barnard, and had developed strong Bolshevist sympathies. 
On February 7, in a fit of depression, she committed suicide by taking cyanide. 
Her brother Leonard was notified of her suicide by Dean Virginia Gildersleeve 
of Barnard, and replied that he would go to New York for the interment, which 
he did. Marie was not the only member of the Bloomfield and Sayers families 
to manifest mental instability, though she was the only one to carry it as far as 
suicide. Her elder brother, Grover Bloomfield, had (according to Leon 
Despres) an outstanding career as a chemist, until he suffered a psychological 
break-down and was on disability insurance for the rest of his life. Alice 
Bloomfield’s mother, Mrs. Sayers, also had a complete breakdown and spent 
the last years of her life in and out of mental hospitals, in a state of complete or 
almost complete disassociation from her environment. Nor were the Bloom¬ 
field and Sayers families the only ones to manifest such (probably genetically 
determined) proneness to psychological instability. There were similar devel¬ 
opments in the families of such geniuses as Sapir and Wittgenstein. 

His sister’s suicide was probably a further factor in Bloomfield’s self- 
distancing from the emotional aspects of every-day life. It may also have con¬ 
tributed to his view of the individual’s personal reactions as socially unim¬ 
portant in contrast to what he viewed as the organism-like structure of society 
as a unit held together by language. It was impossible to draw Bloomfield out 
on such matters as the emotional aspects of music or literature. Only rarely did 
he give vent in print to personal feelings, and even then only concerning entire 
groups or societies, as in his outburst (that is not too strong a term) on the 
Menominee in the introduction to his Menomini Texts (1928): 

The Menomini are rapidly being made over into the cultural type of the uneducated 
white American; if that European-American culture which, with its art and science, 
is worthy to stand beside their own and perhaps above it, they know nothing. 

They are suffering, therefore, what can be regarded only as a cultural loss, and they 
are fully aware of this, bearing it with a wistful resignation. The older Menomini 
are eloquent in their native speech, a very rich language that lends itself to elevated 
style and to the expressive refinement of a sensitive people. In addition, many of 
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them are fluent in Ojibwa or Potawatomi or both. Today many Menomini 
children speak only the feeble English dialect, a thousand times bastardized by the 
standard language, which they receive from ignorant school-teachers and from the 
inhabitants of the surrounding countryside. The contrast is even more tragic in 
other respects, which are beyond the scope of this book. 

By the middle 1920’s, there was a growing awareness among American 
scholars in the various branches of linguistics that there was need for a single 
organization whose meetings and publications could furnish a focus for a more 
unified approach to the field than had previously been available in the currently 
widely scattered channels of specialist societies and journals. Martin Joos 
reports that Bloomfield had been working on such a project in 1923, but that it 
was delayed for nearly a year after Marie’s suicide. In 1924, a committee of 
three — Leonard Bloomfield, George M. Bolling, and Edgar H. Sturtevant 
(1874-1952) of Yale — prepared to send out a call for the foundation of the 
Linguistic Society of America. They obtained the signatures of twenty-six 
other sponsors, who were thenceforth known as Signers of the Call and 
honored with the special abbreviation SC opposite their names in the Society’s 
membership lists. The Call was sent out as of November 15, 1924, and the 
organizational meeting of the Society was held in New York on December 28, 
1924, with eighty-nine persons in attendance. Its first president was the Indo- 
Europeanist Hermann Collitz (1855-1935) of Johns Hopkins, with Carl Dar¬ 
ling Buck of Chicago (1866-1955) as its first vice-president. As its secretary- 
treasurer, Roland Grubb Kent (1877-1952) served from 1924 to 1940. George 
M. Bolling was the first editor of the Society’s journal Language , from 1924 
until 1939. Maurice Bloomfield was president in 1926, Leonard Bloomfield in 
1936. 

The first article in Language (1.1-5 [1925]) is Leonard Bloomfield’s “Why 
a Linguistic Society?”. Starting with the (to him and other workers in the field) 
fairly obvious statement that linguistic science exists, he sets forth the various 
aspects of the study of language, descriptive and historical. He then enum¬ 
erates the benefits which derive from the coming together of linguists in a 
single organization — to themselves, to the academic world, to anthropology 
(in the preservation of disappearing languages), and to the public at large. In 
this connection, the term science is particularly important. For fifty-one years, 
from 1925 through 1975, the masthead of the Society, in its journal Language, 
carried the sub-heading “founded 1924 for the advancement of the scientific 
study of language”. In later years, some have queried the possibility of such 
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an approach to linguistics, e.g., the Austrian-born stylistician Leo Spitzer 
(1887-1960) and such Spitzerians as the late “Bennison Gray” (the husband- 
and-wife team J. Michael Gray and Barbara Bennison). Nevertheless, Bloom¬ 
field’s view of linguistics as a science — no matter how we interpret that term 

— has continued to predominate, largely through his and others’ work as 
published in the journal Language. 

During his years at Ohio State, Bloomfield worked on the preparation of 
his Menomini Texts , which appeared in 1928, and therefore must have been 
completed in manuscript by 1927, the year he moved to Chicago. He also 
began comparative work on the reconstruction of what he termed “Proto- 
Central Algonquian”, on whose sound system he published a highly important 
article in the first volume of Language (1925), as well as some short notes on 
Fox. Other notes and reviews from Bloomfield’s pen (he never used a 
typewriter) appeared during this period on Germanic, Austronesian and Indie 
languages. 

Bloomfield’s on-going interest in general linguistics was manifested in 
several reviews and articles. He reviewed Edward Sapir’s Language in 1922, 
the similarly named Language of Otto Jespersen (1860-1943) in 1924, and the 
second edition of Ferdinand de Saussure’s Corns de linguistique generate also 
in 1924. His review of Sapir was moderately favorable, that of Jespersen less 
so. Over Saussure’s Cours he waxed quite enthusiastic; at the end of his 
review he says “he has given us the theoretical basis for a science of human 
speech”. At a later date (in a letter addressed in 1945 to J Milton Cowan 
[b. 1907]) Bloomfield says, a propos of Saussure, that his own 1933 book 
Language “reflects his Cours on every page”. This was an exaggeration, but 
it is nevertheless possible to discern the influence of Saussure’s approach in 
some facets of Bloomfield’s Language. (Or, rather, the approach of the quasi- 
Saussure, since, as is well known, the 1916 Cours was not written by Saus¬ 
sure himself, but was put together after his death by two of his former students 
and colleagues — Charles Bally [1865-1947], Albert Sechehaye [1870-1946] 

— and Albert Riedlinger [1883-1978], one of his students — from students’, 
especially Riedlinger’s, notes.) Not all of the quasi-Saussure’s influence on 
Bloomfield was beneficial, for instance with regard to the relation of the 
individual speaker to the speech-community; to the rigidity of the system from 
a strictly synchronic point of view; and to the irrelevance of phonetics to 
phonological structure. 
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A more general article, “On recent work in general linguistics” (1928, but 
obviously written before Bloomfield left Ohio State in 1927), treats a number 
of books published, not only in the 1920’s, but as far back as Wilhelm von 
Humboldt’s Uber die Kawisprache (1836), Heymann Steinthal’s Charakteris- 
tik der hauptsachlichsten Typen des Sprachbaues (1860), Max Muller’s Lee - 
tures on the Science of Language (1861), and William Dwight Whitney’s 
Language and the Study of Language (1867) and The Life and Growth of 
Language (1875). Bloomfield discusses them from eight points of view: 
underlying method, meaning, the phoneme, descriptive linguistics, “ecology” 
(use in society; dialect and standard language), phonemic change, the 
pathology of language, and applications. Bloomfield’s concern with under¬ 
lying method found its fullest and clearest expression in his ground-breaking 
and still fundamental article “A set of postulates for the science of language”, in 
volume 2 of Language (1926). That it was reprinted inl949 in the Interna¬ 
tional Journal of American Linguistics in lieu of an obituary may be interpreted 
as an indication that many considered this to be Bloomfield’s legacy. For 
clarity, precision, concision, and true rigor (not rigidity!), this article has no 
equals. In it, Bloomfield sets forth the basic assumptions on which his 
treatment of language in his 1933 book was founded, and on which all sound 
discussion of linguistic matters has rested ever since (with, of course, some 
further improvements). 

One of Bloomfield’s minor interests was Romany, the language of the 
Gypsies — probably because of its Indie origin, Frances Sayers tells how she 
and the Bloomfields were out one afternoon for an automobile-ride near 
Columbus, when they came across a camp of Gypsies: 

Leonard was interested in knowing what language they spoke, so he parked the car, 
got out and began to talk to a man who approached him. In a moment more and 
more Gypsies were coming up to the two men, so the rest of us disembarked and 
joined the crowd. They were all excited to meet this man who knew the dialect 
they were speaking, some Romany-related language, and they were reluctant to 
have us leave. 

An echo of this interest appears in Bloomfield’s book Language of 1933, 
where he cites a sentence in Romany: /aj downt kam tu d£k e mus a cumrm a 
gruvn/ T don’t like to see a man a kissin’ a cow’. It will be noted that the 
functors are all English and all the contentives are of obviously Indie origin: 
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/kam/ ‘like’, /dfk/ ‘see’, /mus/ ‘man’, /cumni/ ‘kissing’ and /gruvr/ ‘cow’. On 
several occasions at Yale, I heard him repeat this sentence with vast amuse¬ 
ment. 

Even after his move to Ohio State, Bloomfield was still burdened (as he 
saw it) with the teaching of elementary German. His First German Book (for 
which, as we have suggested, much of the work may have been done at 
Illinois) was published at Columbus in 1923, with a second edition at New 
York in 1928. This book was and still is thought highly of, and was used, for 
example, by William and Jenni Moulton in the preparation of their Spoken 
German (1944). Nevertheless, Bloomfield clearly thought that his main “job” 
in life was to study languages and formulate their structures, and to work in 
general linguistics. At the end of a letter to Edward Sapir, dated June 3, 1923, 
Bloomfield said “It must be a blessing to work only at one’s job, and not teach 
Freshman German for a living”. Unfortunately, the type of (possibly even 
excessive) encouragement that the young Leonard had received in his family 
for his intellectual activities (as described by Leon Despres), especially in their 
almost worshipful attitude towards his colloquies with his uncle Maurice, was 
by no means the best preparation for the normal demands of humdrum univer¬ 
sity life in the America of those days (and even of the present). 

The letter to Sapir just mentioned was one of a series written between 1924 
and 1925. The earlier letters in this correspondence deal with linguistic matters, 
especially American Indian languages (on which, by this time, both had 
worked extensively). The last ones of the series are concerned with plans and 
arrangements for Bloomfield’s 1925 summer trip to Saskatchewan to work on 
Cree — a project which was financed by the Division of Anthropology of the 
Canadian Department of Mines, Ottawa. Both Sapir and Bloomfield attended 
the organizational meeting of the Linguistic Society on December 28,1924, so 
they presumably met in person on that occasion, as well as at later meetings of 
the Society. 

For Bloomfield’s personal and family life, we begin to get more detailed 
information beginning with his Columbus years, thanks chiefly to the article 
“The small mythologies of Leonard Bloomfield”, by Frances Clarke Sayers, 
the wife of Alice Bloomfield’s brother Alfred Sayers. There are also scattered 
references in reminiscences furnished by others, such as the already cited 
recollections of Erwin Allen Esper, but our chief information comes from Mrs. 
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Sayers. Her essay is, in some respects, quite sentimental; but, in view of the 
widespread misconception of Bloomfield as having been cold, hard, and un¬ 
feeling, it is good to know that there were some aspects of his life that are 
worth being sentimental about. 

All agree that Alice Sayers Bloomfield was very devoted to her husband, 
and very protective of him. Esper reports that this led, however, to her often 
being aggressive and “edgy”, ready to defend him whenever she felt it 
necessary. Mrs. Sayers says “She was a buxom person, light-complexioned 
and gracious, but there was in her face an expression of aching anxiety which I 
had seen before in certain people who had from time to time lost touch with 
reality”. Mrs. Bloomfield had a highly developed aesthetic sense, with a love 
for artistic work in paintings and antiques. Fortunately for their household 
finances, she had, Mrs. Sayers reports, “money of her own and thus was able 
to indulge her hobbies without putting undue strain on the family budget”. 

The Bloomfields seem to have been very fond of dogs. Mrs. Sayers 
describes Leonard’s washing their large Irish setter Abdul in the basement of 
their house in Columbus, and making the dog wildly happy by talking to him 
in most unflattering terms, saying such things as “You are a dummkopf. You 
are not a bit of use and a great botheration”, but in an extremely lyrical and 
tender tone of voice. Bloomfield was thereby demonstrating once more the 
well-known fact that dogs respond, not to the denotations of words in human 
language, but to the emotional connotations of intonation and voice-qualifiers. 
When my wife Frances and I had dinner at the Bloomfields’ at Chicago in 
1937, they had a pair of dachshunds to which they were clearly greatly 
attached. 

Bloomfield was very fond of practical jokes, of a quiet kind. Mrs. Sayers 
tells how, on the first night she and her husband Alfred stayed at the 
Bloomfields at Columbus in 1935, they turned down the bed-covers and saw, 
walking in a stately row, five bed-bugs, which of course turned out to be made 
of tin. She had time to motion to her husband to be quiet and open the door, 
“and there was Leonard outside, waiting to hear the screams”. I believe it was 
Bloomfield who told me, on some occasion at New Haven in the 1940’s, a 
version of a similar story: Onkel Jakob and Tante Sara are on their first visit to 
their relatives in America. The children have put a row of bed-bugs on the 
sheets, and are waiting outside to hear Tante Sara shriek. Instead, they hear 
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Onkel Jakob shout angrily Ach, diese verfluchten Amerikaner! Sogar die 
Wanzen sind kiinstlich! (‘Ach, these damned Americans! Even the bed-bugs 
are artificial!’). 

Bloomfield’s humor was of the kind which might be described, it has 
always seemed to me, as that of the “quietly outrageous”. Another story 
which, according to J Milton Cowan, Bloomfield liked to tell was that of the 
man who, at an elegant dinner, did all kinds of strange things, such as taking 
some mayonnaise on his fingers and “gauming” it into his hair. In response to 
his hostess’s astonished expostulations, he excused himself by saying “Oh, 
I’m sorry! I thought this was spinach!”.* 

Bloomfield also liked to give unexpected but biting characterizations of 
objects or behavior-patterns. On various occasions he described American 
“store-bread” as “cotton batting flavored with bismuth and arsenic and 
wrapped in artificial leather”. On another occasion, he commented on the 
modem habit of “carrying around in one’s pocket one or more pieces of cloth 
filled with dried nasal mucus”. I replied that even that custom was better than 
eighteenth-century people’s habit of blowing one’s nose onto one’s fingers 
and then wiping them off on one’s clothes, and mentioned that certain 
European museums have articles of eighteenth-century clothing with dried 
Nasenschleim still adhering to them. 

Another of Bloomfield’s favorite stories was that of the creditor who was 
starting to write a dunning letter. His wife said to him “Now, Jakob, be sure 
to write a nice, courteous letter — none of your usual insulting language”. 
When he finished the letter and showed it to her, she commented “Well, Jakob, 
this is a good, friendly letter. There are just a couple of mistakes in spelling. 
You don’t write dirty with two r's, and cockroach doesn’t begin with a capital 
AT.” The last sentence has passed into the family-dialects of a number of 
persons who knew Bloomfield. It is worth observing, in passing, that virtual¬ 
ly all of his pranks and stories of real or imaginary happenings reflected 
detachment from one’s environment. 


* Other versions of this story ascribed to Bloomfield involve potato salad instead of mayon¬ 
naise, or asparagus which the man pulled across his forehead and then said he thought it was 
broccoli. 
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The title of Mrs. Sayers’ reminiscences, “The small mythologies of 
Leonard Bloomfield”, derives from his habit of thinking up imaginary situa¬ 
tions and names, for either real or fictitious persons. His nick-name for his 
wife was “Goodie”, and he seems to have thought of the two of them as living 
in a nameless kingdom, in which she was “Queen Goodall” and he was, for 
some unknown reason, “Vestry the Lynx”. On one occasion, the Bloomfields 
and the Sayerses amused themselves by improvising distiches about one 
Sigurd Jansen from Iceland, who was unhappy in warm climates because he 
could not keep cold enough. Among Leonard Bloomfield’s contributions 
were: 


Under the gleaming icicles 
Sigurd Jansen serenely bicycles. 

Of work his missus had no lack, 

Shoving snow down Sigurd’s back. 

Sigurd Jansen’s pet device 
Was sleeping on a bed of ice. 

Sigurd Jansen wore georgette. 

But even then he’d pant and sweat. 

One day they found that Sigurd Jansen 
Went downtown without his pants on. 

On another occasion, Bloomfield took a box in which his wife kept her 
chewing-gum as a point of departure for a reinterpretation of the name of some 
neighbors of theirs, a Mr. and Mrs. Gumbin. 

Bloomfield made trips to Europe in at least 1924 and 1926. On the first 
trip, he attended a congress at The Hague; on the second, one at Rome. In 
1926, he and Goodie spent some time in a small town in the Puy-de-Dome 
region, Saint-Nectaire, with an aunt of his, Wolle Buber, and her husband. In 
a letter to Mrs. Sayers, dated August 28, 1926, he indulges in whimsical fan¬ 
tasies concerning lynxes (presumably derived from some kind of Amerindian 
folklore) and gives an amusing account of their experiences in Saint-Nectaire: 


Thank you for all the things you write to us, also about lynxes, but you must not 
believe all you hear or read. Ignorant people will say “There’s a link on that tree” 
and go out and shoot a lynx, but that is only a bodily semblance & does not affect 
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the spiritual reality of underground & underwater lynxes, whose long tail wound 
round a woman’s knees will draw her down into the deep, and there are few young 
women who can charm them up again & cut the tail that binds them & they will 
charge at least $100, That is why my enemies never go on the water with young 
women. Even Fifield & Stephenson send me samples of shirts that are forwarded 
here, $42 a dozen & I am sure they would not fit, if I had the money. 

It is very nice for me to be with my Aunt Wolle & cousin here, but not so nice for 
Goodie, as there is nothing to do. & the hotel very primitive & on a noisy village 
street. The scenery is very beautiful, but my uncle can’t walk much, my aunt 
walks very slowly. Goodie is afraid to let me walk (& I wouldn’t like lying flat 
here for 2 weeks), so we don’t see much of it, except in bus rides. Therefore, 
though I hate to part from my aunt & uncle, not knowing when I shall see them 
again, it will at least mean a little more fun for the Queeyen. She can do what she 
pleases in Italy, unless I oppose her from sheer force of habit. 

At this hotel they serve every dish as a separate course, & in no particular order, 
e.g. (1) carrots (2) potatoes (3) meat (4) another meat (5) string beans. But it is 
really very good stuff. 

In a letter from Rome, dated September 17, 1926, Bloomfield wrote Mrs. 
Sayers concerning their experiences there, including a paragraph making fun of 
some Italians’ mangling of the English language: 

[Goodie] and her staff went through the Vatican’s Museum and Sistine Chapel 
today; they are so inconveniently laid out that merely to see each thing once she 
had to walk herself tired. Therefore she is going to beat up the Pope one of these 
days. [...] 

Strangers wants’ supplied with excellents English speaks guides services where¬ 
upon, our charges is exceptional lowness in consideration being exchanges, 
qualities of tours, etc., & supplies of luncheons (to exclusion of beer, wines & 
tip). Frequented pastry English aristocracy and Americans best public. 

They kill the lynx. 

They kill the lynx. 

They kill the lynx. 

They kill the lynx. 

But I do not die; 

Medicine of the lynx 
The lynx gave me; 

But I do not die. 

Mrs. Bloomfield added: 


Today when I went thru the catacombs of St. Calixtus (for the second time in 23 
years) I said I’d never do [it] for anyone but Vestry and that I was to write a book 
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called The Martyrdom of St. Alice (martyrdom being the style here). Vestry said 
he’d write another called The Campaigns of Queen Goodall. 

The morning of the 24th, Leonard reads two papers at the Anthropological] 
Congress; we leave that afternoon for Naples and sail next morning. Some day, 
the 24th! 

Bloomfield also mentions, in his book Language, having been in London, 
but it is not known whether it was in 1924, 1926, or on some other trip. Nor 
is it known whether he ever visited Germany again after his year there in 
1913-1914. 

The Bloomfields had no begotten children, and at some point of time in the 
early 1920’s, they adopted two boys, Roger Montour Bloomfield and James 
Sheldon Bloomfield. Roger was, in Mrs. Sayers’ words, a “half-abandoned 
boy”, a kind of latter-day Huck Finn, whom they came across on the Menom¬ 
inee reservation and whom Mrs. Bloomfield wished to adopt. It may legiti¬ 
mately be doubted whether the ultra-studious Leonard and the determined, 
often imperious Goodie would have been suitable parents for any child who 
had not come to them as a baby, begotten or adopted, and had not grown up 
with them from infancy. There is no evidence that the Bloomfields had any 
guidance or supervision from any social work agency in the process of 
adoption. When he came to adolescence, Roger rebelled against what he must 
have perceived as Goodie’s domineering ways (Mrs. Sayers reports that “Alice 
was inhibited in showing affection”) and left the family. He said to Mrs. 
Sayers “Aunt Frances, I want to be like my father and end up a drunken bum”, 
and she adds that this was “a goal which he eventually achieved”. Like Huck 
Finn, he refused to let himself be “sivilized”. 

Their other adopted son, Jimmy, was younger than Roger, and came to the 
Bloomfields at a presumably earlier age. He had been in an orphanage, and 
Roger (who knew him in school) urged the Bloomfields to adopt him. 
According to Mrs. Sayers, he was more tractable and responsive to Leonard 
Bloomfield’s type of affection and humor. She reports one conversation 
between Jimmy and Goodie in which, on learning that the Bloomfields’ 
ancestors were Jewish and his were not, he said “If you and Vestry are Jews, 
so am I”. Jimmy eventually joined the Navy and continued in it as an officer. 
He lived until 1986, dying at Chicago in a nursing home. Unfortunately, no- 
one in linguistics seems to have kept up with his whereabouts, and thereby 
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(provided he had been willing to talk about the situation) many precious 
reminiscences of Goodie and Vestry were lost. 

As a result of poor teaching in school, one or both of the Bloomfields’ 
boys had difficulty in learning to read. This situation aroused Bloomfield’s 
concern, so that he took time from his purely scholarly activities to prepare 
materials for teaching reading on the beginning level. These lessons followed 
a carefully designed order, in which first the more regular and predictable 
correlations between phoneme and grapheme (e.g. in cat, hat, bat, sat etc.) 
were presented and drilled, so that firm associations were set up in the learner 
before passing to the less regular correlations. Their content was, even in the 
earlier lessons, ingeniously planned to arouse the learner’s interest (far more so 
than the Look, look, Jane, Dick, Spot, oh, oh, look, look! of the “see and say” 
texts) with typically Bloomfieldian quiet wit and with highly imaginative 
drawings done by Leonard himself. Unfortunately, Bloomfield was not able 
to make any headway in persuading any school authorities or educationists to 
take an interest in his reading materials. The story of these difficulties belongs, 
however, in the years he spent at the University of Chicago, where he went 
from Ohio State in 1927 and was to remain until 1940. 
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The occasion for Bloomfield’s going to Chicago was his being called to the 
chair of Germanic Philology, left vacant by the retirement of his former mentor 
Francis A. Wood. (Hans Kurath then took Bloomfield’s place at Ohio State.) 
When the Bloomfields moved to Chicago, their first address was 5464 Everett 
Avenue, in an area east of the Illinois Central Railroad’s embankment. Later, 
they moved to the area north of the University, at 1030 East 49th Street, in 
what had formerly been the coach-house of a mansion there. Both places were 
within walking-distance of the University. Those were the days of A1 Capone 
and other gangsters, and Chicago was a notoriously unsafe city, even in the 
neighborhood of the University. Bloomfield was held up at least once. 

At the University, Martin Schutze and Carl Darling Buck were still on the 
faculty, as well as Philip Schuyler Allen (1872-1937) in German literature. 
Edward Sapir’s long stay in Ottawa (which had begun in 1910), for which 
Bloomfield envied him, but which he regarded as an exile, had ended in 1925 
with a call to Chicago. He and Bloomfield were, therefore, colleagues there 
for four years, until Sapir’s departure for Yale in 1931. Despite their mutual 
interest in American Indian languages, Bloomfield and Sapir do not seem to 
have been very congenial colleagues. In their outlook on scholarly matters, 
their student Charles Frederick (“Carl”) Voegelin (1906-1986) reported that 
each admired certain of the other’s characteristics, while disliking others: 

Sapir admired Bloomfield’s ability patiently to excerpt data and collate slips until 
the patterns of the language emerged, but spoke deprecatingly of Bloomfield’s 
sophomoric psychology. Bloomfield was dazzled by Sapir’s virtuosity and perhaps 
a bit jealous of it, but in matters outside linguistics referred to Sapir as a “medicine 
man”. 

Basically, their personalities were too different for them to have “clicked” 
together. Sapir, according to all reports, was very ebullient, sociable, a brilliant 
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conversationalist with an eloquent and highly developed extempore style, and 
an ability to equal (and, in many instances, outshine) his interlocutors on 
almost any topic. Bloomfield, on the other hand, was shy, retiring, almost 
self-effacing, and a man of few words. They were both Jews, but from 
widely different traditions within Judaism: Bloomfield from the free-thinking 
side of the Austrian Jewish enlightenment, and Sapir from a very orthodox 
approach, which he rejected for a time, but towards which he later returned. 
Leon Despres reports that Sapir was very helpful in the establishment of a 
society for Jewish students at the University of Chicago, and opines that 
Bloomfield w'ould never have been interested in any such activity. Despres 
also tells of a joking explanation which Bloomfield once gave of the origin of 
the Hebrew phrase Yom Kippur ‘Day of Atonement’: two Jews were walking 
along the sea-shore, saw some kippered herring, and exclaimed “Yum, yum, 
kipper!”. One wonders what Sapir’s reaction to this story might have been: 
would he perhaps have thought it blasphemous? 

Both Bloomfield and Sapir had a thorough command of the grammatical 
and stylistic resources of English, but each used them in a different way from 
the other. Sapir’s style was much more colorful than Bloomfield’s, and he was 
much more given to inserting “purple patches” containing highly imaginative 
similes or metaphors. Thus, for instance, speaking of obligatory form-cate¬ 
gories in language, he says: 

It is almost as though at some period in the past the unconscious mind of the race 
had made a hasty inventory of experience, committed itself to a premature 
classification that allowed of no revision, and saddled the inheritors of its language 
with a science that they no longer quite believed in nor had the strength to 
overthrow. 

(Note, by the way, that the scientific character of this observation is 
preserved by Sapir’s use of the expression “as though”.) Perhaps the best 
known of Sapir’s “lapidary” formulations is his observation, a propos of the 
absence of correlation between types of linguistic structure and levels of 
culture, that “When it comes to linguistic form, Plato walks with the Mace¬ 
donian swineherd, Confucius with the head-hunting savage of Assam”. In 
discussing the dependence of literary expression on the resources of the lan¬ 
guage in which it is created, Sapir did not shun such assertions as that “Single 
Algonkin words are like tiny imagist poems” and that “With Heine [...] one is 
under the illusion that the universe speaks German”. 
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Bloomfield, on the other hand, was stylistically much more concise and 
much less given to flights of fancy, no matter how imaginative or stimulating 
they might seem to the relatively casual reader. (But, then, Bloomfield was not 
writing for any-one except the most careful reader.) Nevertheless, Bloomfield 
could turn an apt phrase, on occasion, just as well as Sapir. One such instance 
is found in his discussion of metaphor: 

Poetic metaphor is largely an outgrowth of the transferred use of ordinary speech. 

To quote a very well chosen example, when Wordsworth wrote 

The gods approve 

The depth and not the tumult of the soul, 

he was only continuing the metaphoric use current in such expressions as deep, 
ruffled, or stormy feelings. By making a new transference on the model of these old 
ones, he revived the “picture”. The picturesque saying that “language is a book of 
faded metaphors” is the reverse of the truth, for poetry is rather a blazoned book of 
language. 

Bloomfield was just as sensitive to literary values as was Sapir, but he was 
much more chary of expressing his judgments in such matters. It is significant 
that, of the many treatments of general linguistics that have appeared in this 
century, Bloomfield’s Language is one of the few that contain no chapter on 
the relation between language and literature. 

At Chicago, Bloomfield was at last free of what he regarded as a chore, the 
burden of teaching elementary German. (Many of us would have regarded 
being relieved of such work at such an early age as hardly to be expected in 
normal American university conditions.) He gave only advanced courses, 
mainly in Germanic philology — primarily German, Gothic, and Old Norse. 
Nevertheless, he was connected with and concerned with the teaching of 
elementary German there, at least to a certain extent, as is evident from a letter 
of his to Dean Brumbaugh of the University’s College dated October 25, 1939: 

The administrative treatment of German has always seemed inexplicable to me. 

Way back in 1917 when I was temporarily for the first time in charge of the 
Department, our sections were closed early in the Autumn registration, and we 
estimated that we had turned away as many students as we had admitted. When I 
made a protest, I got the obviously incorrect answer that budgetary considerations 
forbade our giving more sections - this of the one phase of our work that earns 
money for the University! During the years that followed, I was not officially 
concerned with elementary instruction, but I heard many complaints. It was a 
standing joke with our staff that whenever the registration in elementary German 
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went up, the Junior College Department of Modem Languages added an instructor 
in French or Spanish; they claimed to have statistical proof of this. Whether the 
facts are correct, I do not know, but the statements show the feeling at that time of 
the staff. Now, upon again assuming responsibility for this work, I find a fluc¬ 
tuation or compromise between turning students away and overcrowding the 
sections. 

The only course I had with Bloomfield was in Gothic, in 1935. He was a 
quiet but very firm and demanding teacher, insisting on exactitude in both 
translation and linguistic analysis. Many of his students, perhaps the majority, 
were specialists in literature, taking courses in philology only to meet a 
requirement. They often resented Bloomfield’s unwillingness to accept approx¬ 
imations in lieu of accurate statements and formulations, for instance when 
they were called upon to trace the etymology of a word or the development of a 
sound-change. For example, he refused to accept any discussion of a phonol¬ 
ogical development as a “tendency”, insisting that such terminology obscured 
the essential nature of sound-change, which he viewed as uncompromisingly 
regular. Some litterateurs were repelled by Bloomfield’s unwillingness to 
admit the influence of unpredictable “spiritual” factors in language. In the 
course in Gothic which I took with him, he was unfailingly courteous, but 
others have reported that on occasion, when confronted with excessive 
stupidity, he could make cutting remarks. 

After leaving Ohio State, Bloomfield inevitably took a less active part in 
helping with the preparation of the volumes of Language than he had done 
when in close daily contact with Bolling. He attended meetings of the Lin¬ 
guistic Society regularly and read papers. The Linguistic Institute, which was 
held every summer under the auspices of the Society from 1928 onward (with 
the exception of the Depression years of 1932-1935), did not have Bloom¬ 
field as a member of its teaching staff until 1935, although he attended its 
summer meetings of the Society that were held in connection with the Institute 
beginning in 1932. Another major undertaking sponsored by the Linguistic 
Society was the great Linguistic Atlas of the United States and Canada, for 
which plans were laid in the late 1920’s and on which actual field work was 
begun in 1931 for the first subsection, the Linguistic Atlas of New England, 
Bloomfield was on the original committee of the Society concerned with 
initiating the Atlas, but took no part in the development, field work or pub¬ 
lication. In accordance with the plan laid out at the beginning of the Society’s 
existence for the Signers of the Call to be its first presidents, Leonard Bloom¬ 
field’s turn came in 1936. His Presidential address was “Language or Ideas?”. 
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In this paper he argued that what we usually term “ideas” are simply linguistic 
phenomena in the brains of speakers, rather than metaphysical entities. J 
Milton Cowan (b. 1907) reports that both Sapir and Bloomfield attended the 
summer meeting of the Linguistic Society at Ann Arbor in 1937, at which 
Sapir definitely outshone Bloomfield. 

Scholarly works from Bloomfield’s pen continued to appear in the late 
1920’s and early 1930’s in an uninterrupted flow, with his books Menomini 
Texts in 1928 and Sacred Stories of the Sweet Grass Cree in 1930. (The latter 
was published in a series put out by the Canadian Museum in Ottawa.) He 
also wrote a number of articles and book-reviews on general linguistics and 
Germanic. Bloomfield also kept up his interest in Panini, as shown in an 
article on that Indie grammarian published just before he left Ohio State and in 
a review of a book by Bruno Liebich soon after the move to Chicago. 

Two particularly important reviews came from Bloomfield’s pen in the 
early Chicago period. One, which appeared in 1928, was of a work on Dutch- 
Flemish dialectology by Gerardus Gesinus Kloeke (1887-1963), on the expan¬ 
sion of the Dutch language in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries as 
reflected in the modem dialects (De Hollandsche expansie in de zestiende en 
zeventiende eeuw en hoar weerspiegeling in de hedendaagsche Nederlandsche 
dialekten). Kloeke based his discussion on the different treatment of the forms 
corresponding to standard Dutch hus ‘house’ and mus ‘mouse’, with the 
dialectal reflexes of the two undergoing different adaptations to the current 
pronunciation of the vowel sound represented by u in the standard language. 
Bloomfield found Kloeke’s analysis and discussion of the linguistic facts 
excellent, so much so that in his 1933 Language he used Kloeke’s material to 
exemplify the phenomena of phonemic shift under the influence of a standard 
language. Bloomfield also saw in Kloeke’s material the basis for a new type 
of dialectology based on phonemic contrasts, rather than on differences in raw 
phonetic differences. But Kloeke, although his procedure and analysis was 
based squarely on the “Neogrammarian” assumption of regular sound change, 
nevertheless denied it in his theoretical obiter dicta on the matter. In this 
matter, Bloomfield pointed out Kloeke’s inconsistency and criticized him 
severely for it. 

Another important review was that of Lautgesetz und Analogie by Eduard 
Hermann (1869-1950) in volume 8 of Language (1933). In this review he 
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criticizes, mercilessly but justifiably, Hermann’s pandering to popular miscon¬ 
ceptions of the nature of language and of language change, especially in 
denying the underlying postulate of the regularity of sound change when it is 
not interfered with by other factors. Bloomfield had already given what he and 
many others since his time have regarded as definitive proof of the validity of 
the “Neogrammarian hypothesis” in a two-page article “A note on sound- 
change”, in volume 4 of Language (1928). In this short but highly important 
discussion he cites a form from a little-known Algonquian dialect, Swampy 
Cree, /mihtkw-/ ‘red’, as confirming a consonant cluster /qk/ [yk] which he 
had set up for his reconstructed Ihroto-Central Algonquian on the basis of an 
aberrant sound correspondence in related words in Fox, Ojibwa, Plains Cree, 
and Menominee. Later, Father James A. Geary (1882-1960), of the Catholic 
University of America, discovered attestations of further instances of this same 
correspondence in other morphemes, by applying the principles of philological 
text analysis to early missionary records of Algonquian languages. But, as 
Bolling pointed out in a short paragraph added to Bloomfield’s note, the 
validity of a phonetic “law” depends, not on the number of sound corres¬ 
pondences involved, but on the presence of even a single set of relationships 
which cannot be explained by any other hypothesis than that of regular sound- 
change. 

These numerous contributions pale into relative insignificance, however, in 
comparison with the book that virtually all commentators consider Bloom¬ 
field’s supreme masterpiece, his Language of 1933, published, like his 1914 
book, by Henry Holt of New York. It purports (according to Bloomfield’s 
statement in the Introduction) to be simply a revision of the 1914 work. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. In reality, the 1933 book is an entirely 
new work, differing in context, in approach, and to a certain extent even in 
style, from the earlier one. It had a basically favorable reception from re¬ 
viewers and became widely used as a text in beginning linguistics courses 
during the next twenty-five and more years. Bloomfield used to refer to it as 
“my high school text”, since he thought he had made it simple enough to be 
understood by the ordinary high school student. In fact, however, the general 
public found it difficult to understand, because of Bloomfield’s overly straight¬ 
forward and extremely concise presentation and also his detached, uncom¬ 
promisingly scientific approach. He is said to have told the Anglicist Charles 
Carpenter Fries (1887-1967) that he (Bloomfield) had tried to write a book that 
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book that would explain linguistics to the general public, but had not suc¬ 
ceeded, and that Fries should undertake the task. 

The organization of Bloomfield’s Language was by no means novel, since 
his 1914 Introduction had been constructed along much the same lines. In 
their discussion of abstract theory, both Saussure and Sapir had emphasized 
the separation of the synchronic and the diachronic aspects of language, and 
the primacy of the former in analysing and discussing linguistic phenomena. 
Bloomfield keeps these two aspects rigorously apart, with the first part of the 
book devoted to the observation and description of language; a transitional 
chapter on writing and its role in enabling us to study the linguistic usage of the 
past; and a second part summarizing the methods and findings of philologists 
and historians of language. These two main sections are framed by an initial 
chapter on “The Study of Language”, devoted to the development of a scient¬ 
ific approach to the subject, and a final chapter on “Applications and Outlook”. 

The merits of Bloomfield’s treatise are very great, and should be obvious 
to the unprejudiced reader. Bloomfield uses the techniques of analysis and 
presentation that he had worked out in his Tagalog Texts , his discussions of 
Algonquian languages, and his First German Book , proceeding from one step 
to the next with quasi-mathematical rigor, but always with complete clarity. 
His study of Panini is reflected in the concision of his formulations, for 
instance with regard to word formation in English. In both main sections, the 
descriptive and the historical, Bloomfield takes local variation in speech into 
account, and his chapter on dialectology is a masterly summary of earlier 
scholars’ findings and an integration of them into general linguistic theory. 
The examples he cites in his 1933 Language (in contrast to those used in the 
1914 book) are drawn largely from his own research, with copious quotations 
from Tagalog and Menominee, as well as from American English. 

Later historians of linguistics, concentrating their attention on mere theory 
(as opposed to full treatment of the subject with exemplifications and appli¬ 
cations) have tended to view Bloomfield’s 1933 Language as consisting simply 
of rehashed Saussure diluted with “Watsonian” behaviorism. Such an inter¬ 
pretation neglects the many positive additions and improvements which 
Bloomfield brought to the influence which Saussure’s Cours undoubtedly did 
exert on him at a stage when his development was threatening to stagnate. 
Those of us who, in connection with the war effort in the early 1940’s (see our 
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Chapter 5), needed guidance for our work with regard to both theory and 
method, searched for it in such manuals as those of Sapir, Saussure, and 
Vendryes, but found it nowhere but in Bloomfield. 

The crowning merits of Bloomfield’s 1933 Language were, as Charles 
Hockett has suggested, two: first of all his equation of the phonemic principle, 
on the synchronic plane, with that of regularity in sound change in that of 
diachronic development; and, secondly, his integration of material gathered at 
first hand from work on the field with information derived from secondary 
sources. In the category of “field work material” we must include, not only that 
obtained from speakers of previously unwritten (e.g., Amerindian) tongues, 
but also the findings of dialectologists, especially in linguistic geography. 
William G. Moulton (b.1914) has rightly emphasized the great and hitherto 
neglected merits of Bloomfield’s work in dialectology, in both his book 
Language and his little-known article on the development of /k/ in German. 
In the last-mentioned paper, Bloomfield introduced into actual dialectological 
analysis, for the first time and long before any-one else, the principle of 
phonemic, rather than simply phonetic, contrast as a major factor in 
determining dialect areas. (He had discussed this principle in his 1928 review 
of Kloeke, as we have already seen, in theory, but his article on German /k/ 
represented its first application in practice.) In all of these respects, Bloom¬ 
field’s work marked a major advance over all his predecessors, including the 
1916 Cours of the quasi-Saussure. 


Yet, despite its immense merits, Bloomfield’s Language met with con¬ 
siderable resistance, some from professional linguists and philologists, and 
some from non-linguists. The specialists in language matters tended to be “put 
off’ by some of Bloomfield’s flouting of convention in such respects as his 
rather idiosyncratic use of some symbols of the International Phonetic 
Alphabet, e.g., the character [c] for the vowel-sound [as] (as in hat ) and [o] 
for that of son, and his formulation of the vowels of hate and bone as [ej] and 
[ow], respectively. More serious was the objection, raised primarily by 
European scholars, that the “Neogrammarians” of the 1870’s had been shown, 
especially by such linguistic geographers as Jules Gillieron, to be in the wrong 
with their (admittedly overly dogmatic and oversimplified assertion that 
“phonetic laws admit of no exceptions” (Die Lautgesetze kennen keine 
Ausnahmen). A propos of the expression “phonetic law”, Bloomfield often 
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remarked that it was a bad misnomer, since the term law was not applicable to 
a single historical event such as a sound change. He used to say that it made 
no more sense to talk about “Grimm’s Law” than it did to speak of “the law of 
Gettysburg”. He was too well acquainted with the work of the Neogram¬ 
marians, especially as summarized in the Prinzipien der Sprachgeschichte 
(1880) of Hermann Paul (1846-1921), to be unaware of the dangers inherent 
in the metaphorical use of that term. 

Bloomfield’s European critics dismissed him, therefore, as a belated 
follower of an outworn and discredited doctrine, operating in a culturally 
marginal region and without knowledge or understanding of modern 
developments. It was useless to reply to such carpers that Bloomfield had 
proved the validity of the postulate of regularity in sound change by 
demonstrating its universal applicability with examples drawn from language 
families such as Algonquian and (as shown by Sapir) Athabaskan. Their 
answer was that these were unwritten tongues of savage tribes and unfit to be 
compared with “languages of civilization” such as Latin, Greek, Sanskrit, or 
the modem literary standards. 

The non-specialist reader, on the other hand, tended to react negatively to 
Bloomfield’s uncompromising objectivity and rejection of all mentalistic 
explanations, above all with regard to meaning. Some critics, particularly 
specialists in literature, interpreted his avoidance of mentalism as a denial that 
the phenomena which they regarded as “mental” have any existence at all. It 
was unavailing for him or others to point out that he was in no wise denying 
the existence of such phenomena. He was simply seeking a different 
explanation from those customarily given, and was maintaining that it was 
unnecessary to set up undemonstrable entities such as a non-physical “mind” 
or “spirit” to explain the nature and use of language. In this respect, he was 
simply applying “Occam’s razor”, Entia non sunt multiplicanda praeter 
necessitatem, which in this context might be paraphrased “Don’t set up more 
factors in your analysis than are strictly necessary”. 

Similarly, his emphasis on the difficulty of obtaining a complete scientific 
analysis of the meaning of a linguistic form, and his emphasis on the necessity 
of beginning one’s analysis starting from form rather than from meaning, was 
interpreted as a denial that meaning existed or was relevant to linguistics at all. 
The same misinterpretation was placed on his insistence that the meaning of a 
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form had no influence on its phonological development. Again, it was futile to 
point out that, throughout his work, Bloomfield regarded meaning as an 
essential part of human behavior, and that he devoted a whole chapter to it in 
his 1933 Language. 

Bloomfield was quite aware of these misrepresentations, and did his best to 
dispel the misunderstandings involved. As late as 1945, he was still having to 
make disclaimers such as the following (contained in a letter to Kenneth L. 
Pike [b. 19123): 

It has become painfully common to say that I, or rather a whole group of 
language students of whom I am one, pay no attention to meaning or neglect it, or 
even that we undertake to study language without meaning, simply as meaningless 
sounds. [...] It is not just a personal affair in the statements to which I have 
referred, but something which, if allowed to develop, will injure the progress of 
our science by setting up a fictitious contrast between students who consider 
meaning and students who neglect it. The latter class, so far as I know, does not 
exist. 

Unfortunately, there did indeed exist such a class of scholars, of the 
following generation, including Zellig S. Harris (b.1909), George L. Trager 
(b.1906), and Bernard Bloch (1907-1965). For these and their disciples, 
descriptive linguistics was in theory (but only in theory) limited to the 
enumeration of patterns of distribution of phonemes and sequences of 
phonemes, with meaning taken into consideration only as a factor serving to 
differentiate between sequences. From this thoroughly mistaken notion arose, 
especially in Europe, the further misconception that all American linguists 
viewed meaning in this light, and that we had derived the notion from 
Bloomfield. (I once published an article on “The semantics of the Roumanian 
neuter”, and was told that, as a pupil of Bloomfield’s, I had no business 
discussing meaning!) 

My own reservations concerning Bloomfield’s Language and his over-all 
approach to linguistics are related, rather, to his view of the individual’s speech 
and usage in relation to the community; of the relation of phonetics to linguistic 
structure; and of the nature of meaning, rather than of its importance in 
linguistics. In his later years, Bloomfield tended to regard the individual’s 
experience and usage as subordinate to the life of the group, and went so far as 
to treat society as an organism in its own right. This seems to me an untenable 
position, since social groups do not have genetically conditioned life cycles, do 
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not reproduce themselves by genetic transmission, and do not consist of parts 
which cannot exist apart from other parts of the group. Each individual’s 
speech habits (his or her IDIOLECT), which is almost but never wholly identical 
to the idiolects of his or her fellow speakers, is the fundamental entity, by 
analysis of which we arrive at the structure of the “language”; but Bloomfield 
would probably not have accepted this essentially Jespersenian view. 

It seems to me, furthermore, that Bloomfield was quite wrong in 
considering phonetics as irrelevant to phonemic structure or to the structure of 
a language as a whole. French would not be French, say, without its front- 
rounded and nasalized vowels. These are among the features that signal to us 
that we are hearing French, not Italian or Spanish or some other language. He 
was also mistaken in objecting to Ogden and Richards’ three-way distinction 
between LINGUISTIC FORM - SENSE - REFERENT because it seemed to him 
“mentalistic”. Even if the “sense” of a form exists in each speaker’s head, and 
therefore cannot be gotten at directly by present-day methods of investigation, 
it does not follow that we have to ascribe it to a non-physical locus existendi. 
For that matter, “mind” itself does not have to be defined as non-physical, as 
Bloomfield thought in his later years that it did. As I observed repeatedly in 
conversation, he eventually developed a psychological block against the very 
words mind and mental. 

For the remainder of the decade of the 1930’s, Bloomfield continued his 
publications in general linguistics and in Germanic, with fewer items but 
wider-reaching implications, particularly for the relation of linguistics to such 
neighboring disciplines as psychology and the general theory of science. In 
1939 he brought out a short but important monograph, Linguistic Aspects of 
Science, setting forth his views on the nature of scientific method and its 
relevance to the structure of language, particularly from an objectivist point of 
view. In this respect, Bloomfield’s approach was in some ways parallel to that 
of the “Viennese school” and other positivist philosophers. Certainly he had 
no prejudice against philosophers as such; I remember walking along the street 
once in the 1940’s in front of the Yale Faculty-Club and coming across Bloom¬ 
field and Ernst Cassirer (1874-1945) seated on the front porch in amicable 
converse, presumably about their mutual interests in these matters. 

Bloomfield continued to review works in Germanic philology, and 
published the already mentioned short but important article on “Initial [k] in 
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German” (1938), combining the study of phonetic and phonemic change with 
dialect geography. Although his work on Tagalog was, by now, in the past, 
he still took an interest in comparative Malayo-Polynesian, enough so to 
defend the work of the leader in that field, Otto Dempwolff (1871-1938) 
against the unjustified animadversions of one Gerhard Laves. Bloomfield also 
found time to prepare a structural sketch of his reconstruction of Proto- 
Central-Algonquian. The publication of this sketch was delayed until 1946, 
when it appeared in the volume Linguistic Structures of Native America edited 
by Harry Hoijer (1904-1976). In the 1930’s, however, he published only 
small sections of this work, as in his “Menomini morphophonemics”, in the 
1939 homage volume in memory of Nikolaj Sergeevich Trubetzkoy (1890- 
1938). 

At some time after his arrival in Chicago, Bloomfield got in touch with the 
“reading specialists” in the University’s School of Education with regard to the 
materials which he had developed for teaching reading on the elementary level. 
He met with a very cool reception. The educationists had no knowledge of the 
nature of language, nor of the relation between sounds and letters in an 
alphabetical writing-system. They were, therefore, unable to understand even 
the most basic of the principles on which Bloomfield’s materials were based. 
Those were the times when the “see-and-say” method was being developed, 
whereby children were taught to associate written words with their 
pronunciation as global wholes, with no analysis of the single graphemes, and 
spellings were taught as if each written word were a single, unanalysable unit 
like a Chinese “ideograph”. This approach was embodied in the notorious 
“Dick, Jane, and Spot” series of readers developed under the aegis of William 
S. Gray (1885-1960) of the University of Chicago’s School of Education. 
Needless to say, the “see-and-say” method of teaching reading delayed 
millions of children in their learning to read. Those who did master that art did 
so in spite of, not because of the way they were taught. 

Bloomfield’s materials, therefore, never received any consideration from 
educationists or publishers. They were never given any trial in public schools, 
though they were used with great success in a Chicago parochial school and by 
individual parents. They were not published in Bloomfield’s lifetime. As a 
result, he developed a strong emotional block against any and all educationists 
— an attitude reflected in the last chapter of his 1933 Language, where he says 
“in view of our schools’ concentration on linguistic discipline, it is surprising 
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to see that they are utterly benighted in linguistic matters” (499) and “Nothing 
could be more discouraging than to read our ‘educationists” treatises on teach¬ 
ing children to read”. On a later occasion, he was even more condemnatory, 
saying in his article “Twenty-one years of the Linguistic Society”: 

The basic teaching of our schools, in reading and writing, in standard language and 
composition [...], is still dominated by educationists who, knowing nothing about 
language, waste years of every child’s life, and leave our community semi-literate. 

Even allowing for Bloomfield’s unacknowledged emotional involvement 
and resultant overstatements, there was and still is a great deal of justification 
for his criticisms. 

Part of the strong condemnation expressed in the last sentence quoted 
above was an outgrowth of Bloomfield’s disgust with the inexactitude and in¬ 
accuracy of the folklore taught in our schools as “grammar” (e.g., “a noun is 
the name of a person, place, or thing”). He used to say that it would be better 
for school children to remain totally ignorant of grammar than to be taught such 
traditional but false doctrines. On more than one occasion, I argued with him 
about this opinion of his, and tried to point out that, if a child is to recognize 
the desirability of analysing language at all, this must be demonstrated to him at 
an age when he is interested in such matters. Even if what the child learns is 
wrong, he can unlearn it later. But, once he has passed beyond the stage of 
acquiring his native language (normally wholly outside of awareness), he no 
longer sees any need for discussing or analysing it. I wish I had known the 
mediaeval Latin aphorism Melius invenitur veritas ex errore quam ex 
ignorantia ‘it is easier to get at the truth starting from a wrong notion than from 
no notion at all’, so as to quote it to Bloomfield. 

It is doubtful whether Bloomfield would have accepted this argument, 
however, because he was not willing to recognize that there is such a thing as 
an optimum stage in a person’s development for having a particular interest or 
acquiring a certain type of knowledge. This attitude stemmed from his rejection 
of genetic factors in human development. The historian wonders: was it 
perhaps his (and, presumably. Goodie’s) failure to recognize the importance of 
age levels in an individual’s life that led them to adopt their elder son, Roger, at 
a stage when he was clearly too old for his already acquired behavior patterns 
and attitudes to be modified in a new environment? 
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Bloomfield had not been on the staff of any Linguistic Institute before 
1938. During the summers of 1938 and 1940, he taught at the Linguistic 
Institute at Ann Arbor, giving in each a course on general linguistics and a 
seminar on a special topic. The 1938 general linguistics course was particularly 
successful, being attended by virtually all the faculty and students, and 
arousing great interest and enthusiasm. In 1938 he gave a seminar on the 
Central Algonquian languages (Fox, Ojibwa, Cree, Menominee); in 1940, this 
was replaced by one, given jointly with Edgar H. Sturtevant, on “Special 
Problems in Linguistics”. The Linguistic Society began holding summer- 
meetings, in conjunction with the Linguistic Institute, from 1938 onward. 
Bloomfield attended those held at Ann Arbor from 1938 to 1940, as well as the 
North Carolina meeting in 1941. At these meetings he regularly gave papers, 
as well as special talks for the related Linguistic Institutes. 

During these years in Chicago, Bloomfield had a certain amount of social 
life, though not (according to reports) very willingly, being more or less com¬ 
pelled to by his wife. She had, Leon Despres reports, “a very good artistic 
appreciation, and a specially good eye for decorative art. She constantly 
bought things from second-hand dealers, with great perception and taste”. The 
Bloomfields’ house therefore contained a great many objets d’art of high 
quality. Certain graduate students used to criticize Bloomfield behind his back, 
with envy for what they thought to be a wealthy man’s collection, and con¬ 
demned his supposed avoidance of Chicago’s personal property tax. These 
animadversions were, at least in part, expressions of anti-Jewish sentiments. 
In fact, it would seem that the cash-value of these objects was not very high. 
Bloomfield also attended at least some of the meetings of the University’s 
German club, at the International House or Ida Noyes Hall. On occasion, I 
saw him at these meetings, conversed with him in German about linguistics 
and more general matters, and we joined the group in singing such traditional 
songs as “Die Lorelei” or “Annchen von Tharau”. If I remember aright, he had 
quite a good singing voice. 

Bloomfield’s work habits were very intensive and firmly set. He thought 
highly of people who worked hard, and held in proportionate disesteem those 
who did not. John Kunstmann (1895-1989), a student of Bloomfield’s at 
Chicago, reported to George Metcalf (b.1908) that Bloomfield would normally 
be brought to the University in the family’s automobile by his wife at around 
8.00 or 8.30 a.m., and would remain there until around 6 p.m., when she 
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would come and fetch him. Some reports have it that he would normally do no 
further work during the rest of the day, and some persons opined that this had 
been written into Leonard and Alice’s marriage contract. (But, according to 
Leon Despres, neither of them came from a family which observed the 
traditional Jewish custom of establishing a marriage contract.) Despres also 
reports that every evening, after they had been to some gathering or other type 
of entertainment, Bloomfield would put in another hour of work before going 
to bed. He was very devoted to his wife, and would suffer through what must 
have seemed to him many extremely boring and unprofitable hours as long as 
she was happy. Kunstmann told Metcalf of one occasion when he (Kunst- 
mann) met the Bloomfields as they were coming out of one of the garish 
moving picture palaces on Chicago’s South Side, and Bloomfield said that the 
picture was wretched but that Goodie had enjoyed it, so it was all right. 

There are various anecdotes of Bloomfield’s unusual behavior at social 
gatherings. On one occasion, L6on Despres tells us, some-one had given him 
a new necktie, which he had with him in a box at the party. At eleven p.m., he 
took the tie out of the box, announced solemnly “It is time to change neckties”, 
and proceeded to take off the one he had on and replace it with the other, coram 
populo. On another occasion, whether at Chicago or Yale I do not know, he is 
said to have been at a large function of some university administrator. He was 
always uncomfortable in the company of academic “big shots” and “stuffed 
shirts”, and at one point some one noticed that he had disappeared. After much 
searching, they found him in the basement, where he had taken refuge, and 
was sitting at a table in quiet and friendly conversation with the janitor. 

The only occasion on which I met Bloomfield’s wife was in the summer of 
1937. At the end of 1936,1 was preparing to leave Chicago for my first job, 
at the University of Puerto Rico. When I told Bloomfield of my plans, he 
asked me to look up his Harvard classmate Bill O’Reilly (cf. Chapter 1). On 
my first day at the U.P.R., I met O’Reilly, who by that time had become a 
professor of English there. I told him immediately that Bloomfield was my 
mentor at Chicago, and had asked me to look him, O’Reilly, up. He was 
highly pleased to learn how far in the world Bloomfield had come, and the two 
corresponded, at least briefly, in the spring of 1937. When my wife Frances 
and I visited Chicago that summer, I told Bloomfield that I had news of 
O’Reilly, whereupon he invited us to have dinner with him and his wife at their 
home. 
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When we arrived at their house, Bloomfield introduced us to Goodie and 
their two pets, a pair of dachshunds. There was no sign of their adopted sons, 
so presumably both Roger and James had left home by then. Their dachshunds 
were very frisky, jumping around all the time from one of the four of us to 
another. They seemed, for some reason, to have taken an especial liking to 
me, so that both before and after dinner they kept jumping up on my lap. I did 
my best to conceal my discomfort, much to Frances’ amusement. As for the 
dinner itself, it was very well prepared, as Goodie was an excellent cook. She 
was short, plump, and kindly, extremely attentive to her husband’s and her 
guests’ well-being. Since harmony reigned, she evinced none of the aggressive 
protectiveness which others report they observed when Leonard’s status or 
views were at all called into question. 

In the short interval before dinner, Bloomfield engaged Frances and me in 
conversation about Puerto Rico and our experiences there. By that time we 
had become well acquainted with Bill O’Reilly, his wife Georgia, and their two 
children Pat and Mike (Patricia and Michael). We were able to give Bloomfield 
a reasonably detailed account of the O’Reillys and their situation. When Bill 
was sober and teaching his classes at the University, he was excellent, espe¬ 
cially in Shakespeare. Unfortunately, on occasion, he would drink too heavily 
and make a sad spectacle of himself. (We were lucky in that we never saw him 
in that condition, but we heard about it from Georgia and others.) We did not 
conceal this from Bloomfield, who reacted in what we came to know was a 
typical way — restrained and apparently unemotional, but underneath the 
surface deeply concerned and saddened. 

After dinner, Goodie engaged Frances in talk about feminine matters — 
rather to Frances’ disappointment, since she was always being placed in a 
position where she could not listen to or take part in the men’s discussion. 
Bloomfield asked me about my plans for scholarly work and about my 
techniques in classroom teaching. He was sorry, but not surprised, to hear 
that I had had no opportunity to develop any techniques of my own, based on 
linguistics, for teaching elementary German. As so often happens, I had been 
obliged to use whatever texts were on hand at the campus book store, a 
situation aggravated by the isolation of Puerto Rico, especially in those days 
before extensive connections with the mainland by air. 
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I also told Bloomfield of my choice of literary texts to use in the elementary 
and intermediate German-classes. I had given the students Theodor Storm’s 
Immensee in the first semester of the course (which I had had to begin “out of 
phase” in the spring-term of 1937), and was planning to have them read some 
lyric poetry in the third semester and Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell in the fourth. One 
of my reasons for choosing the last-mentioned was that it contains considerable 
highly intelligent discussion of the intellectual and emotional prerequisites for 
national independence, a problem which was extensively agitated in Puerto 
Rico, in those times as well as later. I mentioned the contempt in which my 
fellow graduate students held Immensee, an attitude which Bloomfield decried. 
He said that he had taught Immensee eighteen times, and thought highly of it, 
just as much so the last time as the first. 

Bloomfield was quite interested in my experience in learning and using 
foreign languages. I had to reply that there was very little I could say on the 
basis of introspection. All that I could observe was that, as my acquaintance 
with what we would now call the target language developed, my use of it 
became much more automatic. Thus, for example, in response to a situation in 
which someone had arrived the previous day, it came completely naturally and 
without any reflection or analysis to pop out with er ist gestern angekommen 
(literally ‘he is yesterday arrived’), or, in a subordinate clause (which I would 
recognize automatically as such from the preceding context), dafi er gestern 
angekommen ist (literally, ‘that he yesterday arrived is’). In more modem 
terms, one might say that one forms “chunks” of behavior patterns which, with 
repetition, come out automatically in fixed sequences whenever they are called 
into play. Bloomfield said that my experience agreed with his, and that the 
psychology of the time was unable to explain the phenomenon except by 
ascribing it to some unobservable non-physical “mental” faculty. I said 
nothing in reply to this, since I was still to a considerable extent under the spell 
of the traditional “mentalistic” approach. 

During the evening, Bloomfield manifested none of the boredom or 
eccentricities which we are told characterized his attitude at some social 
gatherings. On this occasion, at least, he was attentive and interested in all that 
we had to tell him and his wife. This was presumably because we had news of 
his old friend Bill O’Reilly and the situation in Puerto Rico, and because I had 
observations concerning my experiences in German language teaching and 
linguistics to pass on to him. 
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Neither on this nor on later occasions did we ever discuss political matters 
with Bloomfield. His opinions were, so far as one could gather from scattered 
remarks which I heard or which others reported as coming from him, those of 
the typical “liberal” of the time. It is said that he greatly admired the cogency 
of Karl Marx’s reasoning in the latter’s writings. (How much this attitude may 
possibly have represented a community of views with his sister Marie, there is 
no way of knowing.) Bloomfield was very equalitarian. Leon Desprtis reports 
that he said (referring to Negroes) that in Chicago “When children are bom, 
each seventh child has a mark placed on his forehead”, and that the United 
States could not be called a democracy until a Negro was elected President. 
Sometimes Bloomfield let his personal feelings show in his writings, for 
instance when speaking of the “snobberies and imbecilities which make a by¬ 
word of the American college” (1933:504), or saying “Linguistics cannot tell 
us whether it is helpful to subject one tenth of the population to desperate hand¬ 
icaps because their parents failed to go through a ceremony of marriage. The 
linguist can merely note that the matter is hardly ever discussed and that until 
recently the matter was under a tabu” (1933:507). 

After the political upheaval in Germany in 1933, when the National Social¬ 
ist party came to power, Bloomfield reacted with restrained but obviously 
strong hostility, as did a great number of people in the United States. He 
observed that if Hitler were to come to power here, he would write to the 
University of Mexico asking for a position, and that if he did not receive a 
positive answer in two weeks, he would commit suicide. This was in the 
context of the debates in the middle 1930’s, with some persons saying “It 
couldn’t happen here”, and others replying “Yes, it could happen here”. 
Bloomfield had been to Europe at least twice in the 1920’s, but it is not known 
whether he went to Germany or Austria on these occasions, nor to what extent 
he had kept abreast of the rapidly worsening economic and social situation in 
Germany in the early 1930’s, which rendered conditions there far more des¬ 
perate than those prevailing in any other industrial nation of that period. 

By this time, Bloomfield’s extreme modesty and shyness had become 
known to all who came in contact with him at the Linguistic Institutes or the 
meetings of the Linguistic Society. As Bernard Bloch observed in his obituary, 
“His personality was not strongly magnetic. He was too unassuming to impose 
it on others, too withdrawn to enjoy the immediate satisfaction of dominating 
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an audience”. It was undoubtedly this attitude that made him, by and large, a 
rather poor lecturer, except when he was talking to a gathering of specialists in 
linguistics. He decried polemics and “getting back at” persons who had given 
offence. Hockett reports, a propos of retaliation, that Bloomfield told him 
“Oh, no, you mustn’t do that sort of thing. It just makes everybody unhappy”. 
On one occasion, at the Linguistic Society’s meeting at Providence in 
December of 1940, at a session at which Bloomfield was not present, the 
dialectologist Miles Hanley (1893-1954) prefaced an expression of disagree¬ 
ment with one of Bloomfield’s theories by saying “I know that Leonard 
Bloomfield is a saint, but nevertheless I think he is wrong” (on whatever it 
was). 

When Bloomfield came to the University of Chicago in 1927, its president 
was a mathematical physicist, Max Mason (1877-1967). It was not dominated 
by any group representing one specific intellectual bias or ideology. The 
situation changed drastically in 1928 when a young professor of law, Robert 
Maynard Hutchins (1899-1977) was called from his deanship at Yale to be 
Mason’s successor as president at Chicago. His arrival was heralded by a 
great deal of fanfare in connection with a drastically revised organization of 
undergraduate and graduate studies. The new dispensation was widely referred 
to as the “Hutchins plan”, although it had actually been thought out by Dean 
Chauncey S. Boucher (1886-1955) before Hutchins’ arrival. A new intellec¬ 
tual orthodoxy was set up, based on neo-Aristotelian and neo-Thomistic 
philosophy. New professorial appointments were made in line with this 
approach, especially that of an equally young, brash, and conceited professor 
of philosophy, Mortimer J. Adler (b.1900). I was a beginning graduate student 
in the fall of 1931, when the “Hutchins plan” was inaugurated. It was 
distinguished especially by the institution of freshman seminars in the four 
main Divisions of the University. We heard from freshmen how, in the 
Humanities seminars, Hutchins and Adler dazzled selected groups by dancing 
dialectical rings around them in their discussions of abstruse philosophical 
topics in a neo-Thomistic vein. 

In its new appointments, the Hutchins administration was concerned 
especially with attracting “headliners”, men who were already widely known 
and who would presumably attract attention to the University. One of then- 
worst miscalculations in this respect was the naming of an Italian essayist, 
Giuseppe Antonio Borgese (1882-1952), to the chair of Italian literature. A 
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real “physigunkus”, Borgese failed miserably in that position, and in 1939 
succeeded in driving away the one young woman who had remained as a 
graduate student in Italian. (During the early 1940’s, he and Hutchins spent 
their time planning for a world government to be established after the end of 
the war.) Such was the intellectual atmosphere at Chicago in the middle and 
late 1930’s. 

In that environment, a scholar of Bloomfield’s type was obviously very 
much out of place. A man of his modesty and self-effacement would hardly 
have been recognized immediately as a “headliner”, even though he was 
enjoying an ever-increasing meed of respect and admiration from his profes¬ 
sional colleagues. He would undoubtedly have wished to be at some institution 
where he could devote his entire time to his scholarship and to teaching on an 
advanced level, with no administrative responsibilities. The situation was not 
improved when Archer Taylor left the chairmanship of the Germanics depart¬ 
ment at Chicago, to go to the University of California at Berkeley, in 1939. 
Bloomfield was thereupon asked to act as temporary chairman for 1939-1940. 
His salary, which had been set at $6000 in 1927 (not a bad sum for that time*), 
was increased by $500 as extra compensation for being acting chairman. 

In August of 1939, a crisis arose, in that Bloomfield was offered a Sterling 
Professorship at Yale, on terms embodying just the kind of conditions which 
he was undoubtedly wishing for: the freedom to devote himself entirely to 
scholarship and advanced teaching, no administrative work, and secretarial 
assistance of a kind he did not have at Chicago. There had been a small 
Department of Linguistics at Chicago since December of 1933, with Bloom¬ 
field as its chairman, but it had only a few faculty members and had been so 
ineffectual as to be the object of a suggestion in early 1939 that it be abolished 
(a suggestion which was rejected by the University’s administration). There 
were indeed other linguists at Chicago in the 1930’s, such as the phonetician 
Clarence Edward Parmenter (1888-1982); the Romance (especially Spanish) 
philologist Hayward Keniston; the Sanskritist George V. Bobrinskoy (1902- 
1974); the anthropologists Manuel J. Andrade (1885-1941), and anthrop¬ 
ological linguist Harry Hoijer (1904-1976); and also the Indo-Europeanist Carl 
Darling Buck, who had retired in 1935 but remained in Chicago, still profes¬ 
sionally active. But under Bloomfield’s chairmanship, the Department of Lin- 

* But William A. Nitze (1876-1957) was receiving $10,000, and Hayward Keniston (1883— 
1970) was receiving $7,000. 
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guistics seems to have been, in reality, little more than what would nowadays 
be termed an “interdepartmental program”. There was no Linguistics Club 
formed at Chicago, as there were at other universities such as Yale. 

Bloomfield’s immediate superior in the University administrative hierarchy 
was the Dean of the Division of the Humanities. This position was filled at the 
time by Richard P. McKeon (1900-1985), a specialist in mediaeval scholastic 
philosophy. He had come to Chicago, first as Professor of Classics for two 
years, and then from 1935 on as Professor of Philosophy. By all accounts, 
McKeon had a very forceful personality, which many opponents of the 
Hutchins regime interpreted as authoritarian. In connection with Bloomfield’s 
departure from Chicago in 1940, the legend arose that McKeon and Hutchins 
were hostile to linguistics, and especially to Bloomfield’s approach to the 
subject, because of his uncompromising insistence on a purely scientific 
analysis — an attitude which they were said to have considered as virtually 
anathema maranatha because of their prejudice in favor of neo-Thomistic 
philosophy. A simplified version of this legend runs that Bloomfield “appar¬ 
ently told McKeon that he would be willing to stay at Chicago if McKeon 
would provide him with secretarial assistance, to which [...] McKeon wished 
him lots of luck at Yale”. 

This picture of McKeon as a cardboard villain, with Hutchins backing him 
up at a higher level, is shown by newly (1989) available documentation* to be 
completely out of accord with what actually happened. In August of 1939, 
McKeon was on vacation in Vermont. 

On August 6, he wrote to Emery T. Filbey, Dean of Faculties, saying 
“Two crises a month is rather too high an August average for a single Divis¬ 
ion”, and then discussed Bloomfield’s Yale offer in considerable detail, in a 
single long paragraph — which should, however, be quoted in toto in order to 
give a fair picture of McKeon’s true attitude: 

Mr. Bloomfield has had a call to Yale — to a Stirling [sic] professorship of 
Germanic Languages, at a salary of $10,000, plus secretarial and other assistance, 
to begin September, 1940. If he accepts we shall be in a hole in two departments 
in the Division: the German department began to show some promise of getting 


* The University's Archives have a rule that documents in their files on budgets and appoint¬ 
ments may be made available to public inspection only fifty years after the date involved, so 
that the materials from 1939-1940 became open to study only in 1989. 
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out of the doldrums with Mr. Bloomfield’s assistance, and his departure would 
mean the demise of the Linguistics Department. I realize that we cannot meet 
Yale’s offer, and Bloomfield would have good reason to think that his accom¬ 
plishments had not been appreciated at Chicago (his salary was $6,000, from 1927 
to 1939, with no raise even when he became Chairman of the Linguistics 
Department), but I think both linguistics and Bloomfield are of sufficient impor¬ 
tance to Chicago to warrant complete review of the questions involved in his 
decision before a decision is actually reached. I understand he is being urged to 
send his answer to Yale at once; he has asked whether I have any objection to his 
interviewing you. I have written to him asking him to put off his decision until 
October, at which time the President, you and I could go over the question in detail 
and carefully. I gather that Mr. Bloomfield would be most concerned about the 
prospects for teaching and research in linguistics at Chicago, and specifically with 
prospects for himself; I have written him that I should be able to give a complete 
and honest answer on those questions only after the indicated conversations. Will 
you see him and urge him to put off his decision until October - I should like to 
have the opportunity to explain to Mr. Hutchins and to you why I think 
linguistics and Mr. Bloomfield are very important to the program of research and 
teaching in the Division. [...] 

Yours, 

R. P. McKeon. 

On August 9, Dean Filbey wrote to President Hutchins, telling him: 

McKeon has just written me about the Bloomfield matter. You may be fully 
advised. Too bad a second-rate institution such as Yale should be given the 
bargaining power presented by Stirling [sic] professorships at $10,000. What do 
they do with these men? 

Do you have any idea that Bloomfield is as good as McKeon thinks he is? [...] 

We have just about enough money left to pacify Bloomfield. I will have a good 
time offering it to him if you would like to have it done. 

On August 10, Filbey wrote to McKeon: 

I have attempted to arrange for conferences with Bloomfield but find that this cannot 
be brought about before tomorrow. I shall do my best to hold off his decision and to 
convince him that we want him to remain at Chicago. 

The next relevant item in the University of Chicago’s Archives is a memo 
from McKeon to Bloomfield, dated November 18, 1939: 


Dear Mr. Bloomfield: 

I noticed in yesterday’s paper, and I gather from your note dated November 11, 
which has just arrived, that you have come to a decision concerning the invitation 
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which you received from Yale University. I am distressed that my information 
should come from these sources prior to receiving word from the Board of Trustees. 
I had assumed that the Board of Trustees would receive and act upon your 
resignation and your request to be released from your contract with the University 
before the announcement of your new appointment was made. It occurs to me that 
you might intend the note which I have just received to be your letter of 
resignation; please inform me if that is the case, since I shall have to send it to the 
Board of Trustees for action. 

I was extremely distressed, as I told you at our last meeting when you spoke of 
the possibilities you were considering, by the prospect of losing your services 
here. Now that you have decided on the step, you have all my best wishes for a 
happy and productive career in your new post. If there is anything that I can do 
now or later to facilitate your work there, please let me know. In the meantime I 
shall be very grateful for any advice or assistance you can give me in continuing 
the tradition of work which you have set up in the departments of Linguistics and 
German. 


Sincerely yours, 
/s/RICHARD P. MCKEON 

On November 14, Bloomfield replied to McKeon, saying: 

Dear Mr. McKeon: 

This is in answer to your note of the 18th, and in confirmation of what I said to 
you on the 21st of this month. 

My letter to you of the 11th was meant as a formal statement of resignation, to 
take effect October 1st, 1940; it was addressed to you because I viewed myself as 
having no access to the President or to the Board of Trustees, and as bound to 
communicate with the Administration only through you — and indeed I see no 
reason for wishing to do otherwise; my letter was delayed by an unexpected 
absence of several days. Please therefore transmit my resignation to such 
administrative quarters as need to be informed. 

It is kind of you to express regret at my leaving; I more than share this regret, 
being attached to the University by lifelong ties and very strong sentiments. 

The invitation which I had received offered an unusual opportunity for the work 
to which I am committed, an opportunity which seemed not likely to be equaled 
here; nevertheless I tried (and I wish to make this clear beyond any question) to 
prompt the Administration to state whatever case there might be for my remaining 
at Chicago. On August 2nd I wrote telling you of the invitation that had come to 
me, and outlined the factors that would probably lead me to accept it, but asked 
you to tell me what prospects there might be at Chicago not only for me, but also 
generally for teaching and research in linguistics. In accordance with the request in 
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your letter of August 8th, I put off my decision; on August 18th I wrote to you, 
telling you that I had obtained time for this and asking you to let me have as soon 
as possible any statements which the Administration might wish me to consider. 

Only when more than ten weeks had passed without my hearing from the 
Administration did I conclude that my decision would have to be made upon the 
basis of actual conditions and trends at the University — and these were by no 
means encouraging. 

Of course my leaving is of minor importance compared to the question arising in 
connection with it, namely the future of linguistic work at the University. At the 
risk of being importunate, I feel bound once more to urge upon you the importance 
of this phase of the University’s work. 

Sincerely, 

Leonard Bloomfield 

In an undated memo, McKeon replied (obviously very soon after Bloom¬ 
field had written the letter just quoted): 

I have received your letter of resignation from the various positions which you 
hold at the University of Chicago, effective October 1, 1940. I am transmitting 
this letter to the President with a regretful recommendation that it be accepted. 

I am very much puzzled by your statement in the next to the last paragraph of 
your letter that your decision was made “only when more than ten weeks had 
passed without my hearing from the Administration”. If the ten weeks in question 
were the first ten weeks of the present quarter, your account makes no mention of 
the two interviews which I had with you during that period. 

For the purpose of the record, permit me to restate the history which you tell in 
that paragraph. On August 6 I answered your letter of August 2, stating my 
personal view of the prospect and the future of linguistics at the University of 
Chicago and urging you to put off your decision until I could speak with the 
President concerning the rate at which those prospects could be effectuated. During 
the first week after my return to Chicago, I had a long interview with the 
President. He expressed himself as being in complete accord with my statement 
that linguistics and the studies related to linguistics must be fundamental to the 
graduate work of the Division of the Humanities, and that the organization of 
studies in the Humanities would be impossible without appropriate basic work in 
linguistic studies. The prospect for the budget for the coming year, no less than 
the campaign for funds to solve the financial problem for the next few years, made 
it impossible at that time to translate these general statements into any concrete 
terms. You will recall that I interviewed you in my office shortly after this, during 
the early days of October. It was my intention to convey to you in that interview 
the favorable attitude of the Administration toward the future development of 
linguistics and to ask you to be patient concerning the concrete form that it might 
take. Some weeks later I heard rumors that you had already accepted the invitation 
which you had been considering. I asked you to come to my office again, and in 
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that interview I put the question several times in the form. What concretely could I 
do to persuade you to remain at the University? Your answer, several times 
repeated, was that there was nothing that I could do. When I offered to relieve you 
of administrative responsibilities at the end of this year, you pointed out that 
problems of administration would doubtless continue and that you would doubtless 
be considered. You said that these worries would interfere with your research and 
publication, and that you considered the prospect for quiet work better at another 
institution. Since I thought these were the reasons that were influencing your 
judgment, and since I think that you are correct in thinking that the problems in 
Germanics and linguistics will not all be settled within a year, I was compelled to 
take your answer that there was nothing that I could do to persuade you to remain 
in Chicago, literally. I am sorry to learn from your letter that I am mistaken in 
this interpretation, and I should be extremely sorry if your decision has been based 
even in part on my failure to make myself clear. I don’t, in any case, want you to 
leave the university with the notion that the prospects for linguistics are dark. It is 
still my intention to do everything I can to make the offering in linguistics at the 
University of Chicago one of the best in the country. 

From this exchange of correspondence, it is evident that, between Bloom¬ 
field and McKeon, there was no “meeting of minds”. They were not even 
talking at cross-purposes, they were simply, as the current expression goes, 
“talking past each other”. We have, of course, no way of knowing what the 
paralinguistic behavior of the two men — in their intonation and other prosodic 
phenomena, in their voice-qualifiers and bodily posture, and so forth — may 
have been in the two personal interviews that McKeon refers to. Certainly 
their styles of negotiation must have been very different. Bloomfield’s very 
great modesty and shyness may have seemed to McKeon simply a mask for 
stubbornness, and the latter’s forcefulness may have struck Bloomfield (as we 
know it struck many others) as domineering and tyrannical. 

Furthermore, the historian wonders, what did the term linguistics signify to 
each of the two men? Bloomfield, as we know, had a very firm conception of 
linguistics as a strictly scientific discipline. From other documents in the 
University of Chicago’s Archives, we know that McKeon expressed to other 
members of the administration his lack of admiration for what he regarded as 
concentration on aspects of linguistics involving picayune details, such as the 
investigations into speech sounds which Parmenter carried on in his phonetics 
laboratory, or Keniston’s concern with statistical analysis of syntax (which 
McKeon referred to, in a memo to another administrator, as “counting 
prepositions”). He may well have expressed similar attitudes in open 
conversation, thereby giving rise to the impression that he was hostile to 
linguistics in general. When McKeon and Hutchins referred to linguistics and 
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spoke of their desire to see linguistics prosper and form an essential part of the 
University of Chicago’s program in the Humanities, they were undoubtedly 
sincere, but were referring to linguistics in the most general sense. 

Nor can one accuse McKeon and Hutchins, in retrospect, of having been 
“poor-mouthing”, of having used the university’s poor financial condition as 
an excuse for asking Bloomfield to simply “wait and see” whether they could 
give him the increase in salary, the relief from administrative duties, and the 
secretarial assistance which Yale was offering him. The University of Chicago 
was indeed in low water financially, as a result of the second wave of the Great 
Depression which hit the country in 1937 and 1938. 

To what extent, we may also wonder, did Bloomfield have a long-standing 
animus against administrators in general, dating at least from the time he went 
to Chicago in 1927, and perhaps even earlier? He defended himself against 
such a possible interpretation of his position in a post-card he sent to J Milton 
Cowan on January 11, 1943: 

’’Some of my best friends are” administrators (2 big deans among them & I 
exchange jokes etc. with 2 lesser presidents). I get mad at administrators only when 
they grossly oppose science or education, or when they injure me or my col¬ 
leagues, or when they behave insolently. (Why do they so often? Feelings of 
higher rank?) 

In any case, the die had been cast. Bloomfield and his wife set out for New 
Haven in September of 1940, after the end of that year’s Linguistic Institute. 
What they had not reckoned with, however, was the extent and intensity of 
Goodie’s extreme attachment to and dependence on her Chicago environment 
and circle of friends. 
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As the Bloomfields were en route from Chicago to New Haven in mid- 
September of 1940, tragedy struck again. Goodie was unable to stand the 
psychological wrench of separation from her Chicago environment, and had a 
mental breakdown from which she never recovered. When they arrived at 
New Haven, they stayed at the Hotel Taft, in the centre of town, preliminary to 
finding a house. In the event, they stayed at the Taft, with their furniture in 
storage, at least until Bloomfield had a stroke in 1946. She remained quiet but 
permanently depressed, so that they did not circulate together in social groups 
at all. Kenneth McKenzie, whom Bloomfield had known at Illinois (cf. Chap¬ 
ter 2), and his wife also had a suite at the Taft, but I do not know whether there 
was any contact between the two families. Leon Despres reports that later, 
perhaps on some occasion when Bloomfield returned briefly to Chicago, the 
latter said “If I had known how much this would disturb Alice, I would not 
have left the University of Chicago”. Had Bloomfield not gone to Yale, Amer¬ 
ican linguistics would not have had the short-term benefit it derived from his 
presence and activities there during the war-years. On the other hand, he might 
conceivably have been spared the excessive strain caused by both his war work 
and his wife’s breakdown, and he might have lived an active life for ten or 
more years longer. However, one of the few memorable dicta of the late un¬ 
lamented Benito Mussolini was “History knows no if’s”. 

During his first year and a half at Yale, Bloomfield gave courses and 
lectures, and guided graduate students, according to the normal pattern of 
American university-life. One of the few graduate students in linguistics was 
William G. Moulton (b.1914), who had begun a thesis on Swiss German 
dialectology under Prokosch. Moulton has described in detail his first contacts 
with Bloomfield, whom he found “warm, friendly, immensely patient, and 
perhaps even more shy than I”. Moulton brought Bloomfield what he thought 
was the final draft of his thesis, but found that, with infinite patience, 
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Bloomfield read it all, made innumerable comments, and even rewrote a large 
part of one chapter. With less brilliant students, however, Bloomfield was not 
always so patient. William J. Gedney (b.1915) reported that, on one Yale 
student’s term paper, Bloomfield wrote, by way of comment, only “You get 
things mixed up”. This would hardly have made matters clearer for the student 
or helped him to avoid further confusion. 

One remark of Bloomfield’s casts light on his attitude toward economic 
matters. He advised Moulton “Never pay to have anything you write pub¬ 
lished, but pay for the publication of your dissertation if you have to”.* This is 
in line with the advice he gave me, when I was looking for a job in the 
depression year of 1936, to pay attention only to the salary offered me, not to 
the rank. (This was the exact opposite of my father’s advice, which was to be 
heedful of the rank, rather than of the salary. Actually, of course, both are 
relevant, especially with one’s first job.) 

During his years at Yale, Bloomfield continued his work on the 
Algonquian languages, and also returned briefly to Philippine linguistics. He 
was on the staff of the 1941 Linguistic Institute, held at the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill, with courses on general linguistics and field 
methods. He also had an old Menominee woman come, to be a source of 
information. I saw him and his Menominee informant several times, sitting 
together and conversing. He used to refer to his control of Menominee in a 
very deprecatory fashion, as if it were quite imperfect. Several persons have 
stated, however, that in actual fact he was very fluent in the language. He used 
to speak of his wish that it had been possible to take down, in some way, the 
forms of Menominee that appeared in rapid conversation, since they of course 
differed somewhat from those obtainable at a slower pace. Unfortunately, this 
was just before effective tape recording became generally available. He 
continued work on his Menominee grammar, which remained incomplete at the 
time of his stroke in 1946. 

Bloomfield’s brief return to Malayo-Polynesian bore fruit in a highly 
condensed article on the syntax of Ilocano, the language of Docos Norte in the 
Philippines. It is only eight pages long, but is a veritable tour deforce, worthy 
of Panini himself, in its compression of the entire taxonomic syntax of the 

* It seems that in those days Yale required its Ph.D. graduates to have their dissertations 
published as is customary, indeed obligatory, in Germany for instance. 
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language into that short space. It was done as part of the newly started School 
of Modem Oriental Languages and Civilizations, but was Bloomfield’s only 
contribution to that undertaking. 

At Yale there was a very active Linguistics Club, with meetings once a 
month. They were usually attended by a fairly large audience, with hearers of 
all university ranks from graduate students to full professors, coming from 
both New Haven and other centres within a range of fifty to seventy-five 
miles. My wife Frances and I went there regularly from Providence, Rhode 
Island (where I had gone in 1940 to teach at Brown University), as did also 
Hans Kurath, Bernard Bloch, and members of the Linguistic Atlas staff. The 
greatly lamented Benjamin Lee Whorf (1897-1941) came regularly from 
Hartford until he was carried off prematurely by cancer. Quite a number of 
linguists came every month from New York, both long-established American 
scholars like E. Adelaide Hahn (1893-1967) of Hunter College, and European 
refugees such as Albrecht Goetze (1897-1971), Wolf Leslau (b.1906), and 
(among the younger scholars) Henry M. Hoenigswald (b.1915). The talks at 
the Club’s meetings covered all ranges of linguistic investigation, both histori¬ 
cal and descriptive, and ranging widely in the choice of languages covered. It 
is worth emphasizing that, at that time as earlier, American scholars were 
actively interested in the most recent developments in linguistic theory, 
especially at Prague and Copenhagen. On one occasion, before he developed 
his later hostility towards Roman Jakobson (1896-1982) and European schol¬ 
ars in general, George Trager gave a very illuminating presentation of the 
theory of morphophonemics as set forth in the most recent publications of the 
‘Prague school’. 

Bloomfield was of course present at virtually all of these meetings, gave 
talks, and took part in the discussion of the papers. His comments, always 
quiet and set forth in his usual unassuming manner, were listened to with the 
greatest respect, but no-one hesitated to express differing opinions on 
occasion. Although many of us (myself included) did not share all his views, 
he was nevertheless generally recognized as il maestro di color che sanno. We 
must emphasize, in view of later misrepresentations, that there was no such 
thing as a “Yale clique” or a “Bloomfield school”, no cabal or “mafia”, no 
orthodoxy enforced either overtly or covertly. What Bloomfield said of the 
Linguistic Society as it was in his time could also have been said of the Yale 
Linguistics Club: 
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Most plainly to be ascribed to the existence of our Society is our tendency 
towards cumulative progress. The younger workers [...] have started where the 
older workers left off. [...] Nowadays the older worker in linguistics often learns 
from the younger, and has the supreme professional satisfaction of knowing that 
the next generation is going forward from the frontiers of what is known today. 

This was certainly true of Bloomfield himself, since he took over and ap¬ 
plied in his own work some of the new discoveries and formulations 
developed by his juniors; and the rest of us took the same attitude. To 
Bloomfield and the immediately following generation, at least, the ideal of 
cumulative progress in science was valid in theory and was followed in 
practice. To them, the Kuhnian notion of competing “paradigms” did not 
apply. 

When the Linguistics Club’s meetings were over, some of us, including 
Bloomfield, Sturtevant, the Sanskritist Franklin Edgerton (1885-1967) and 
others, would adjourn to a nearby “beer joint”, in a cellar, appropriately named 
the Rathskeller. Here we would continue the discussions begun at the club 
meeting, or talk about other matters. My wife Frances described the conver¬ 
sation at one of these gatherings as involving “Edgerton laying down the law 
about Sanskrit, Sturtevant playing the ‘gay dog’ with one or more of the 
ladies, and Bloomfield off in a comer with Adelaide Hahn teaching her the 
plural of sonofabitch (“sonofabitches”, not “sonsofabitch”). On another 
occasion, Bloomfield gave us a long harangue about Yiddish (the only time I 
ever heard him use that term rather than his usual Judeo-German ): how it was 
nothing but a corruption of some vulgar Silesian dialect, with only three 
hundred words, showing all the special tendencies of the Jewish soul, and 
utterly unanalysable since it had no fixed sounds or other structural features. 
His hearers did not laugh, and it took me a long time to realize that this farrago 
of nonsense was a manifestation of his bitter humor directed at popular 
misconceptions concerning Yiddish and language in general.* 

Another time, Bloomfield told us of a special session of the Linguistic 
Society, at its fourth annual meeting, in 1927, held at Nashville, Tennessee. 
According to his story, there was a session devoted to American Indian 


* Leon Despres' sister, Mrs. Claire Despres Oppenheim, and Mrs. Sally Zimmermann 
inform me that, at some time during the 1930's in Chicago, Bloomfield "discovered" Yiddish 
and for a while investigated it with great interest and enthusiasm. 
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languages, at which he, Sapir, and Michelson were to give papers. The three 
of them took a taxi from the centre of town out to a college where the session 
was to be held. On arriving there, they proceeded to the appointed room, and 
found no-one else present, nor did anyone else come. Each of them then read 
his paper to the two others, who discussed it, and then the three took a taxi 
back to the hotel downtown. On checking this story against the record of the 
actual meeting, we find that such a session was indeed held, at Scarritt 
College, some distance from the centre of town. It was not limited to 
Amerindian languages, however. There were seven papers altogether, with 
Bolling, Petersen, Kellogg, and Preveden as the others on the program. 
Bloomfield’s version was more picturesque, but was clearly a “leg-pull”, 
probably intended to emphasize the low esteem in which he considered that the 
study of American Indian languages was held at the time. 

The Second World War (or, perhaps better, the final spasm of the Thirty- 
One Years’ War) was of course already under way, and, especially in the 
North-East, there was a growing feeling that the United States was going to be 
involved sooner or later, and on a global scale. Fortunately for the linguistic 
aspects of the United States’ involvement (which still lay in the future), there 
was one man who realized that w'e were sure to need what he termed “a 
stockpile of strategic language competence”: Mortimer Graves (1893-1982) of 
the American Council of Learned Societies (ACLS). This organization, which 
at that time had its headquarters in Washington, is a clearing-house and 
sponsor for the activities of its constituent societies, of which the Linguistic 
Society is one. Also fortunately, Roland G. Kent’s successor as Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Linguistic Society was a young Germanist and phonetician, 
located at the University of Iowa at the time, named J Milton Cow'an.* Cowan 
had met Bloomfield for the first time at the Society’s summer meeting in 1937, 
had done some work on the Fox language, and had had correspondence with 
Bloomfield on that topic. 

Beginning in 1943, the ACLS and the LSA cooperated in a joint effort to 
provide such a “stockpile of strategic language competence”. This activity was 
named the Intensive Language Program, or ILP, and there was close col¬ 
laboration between Graves and Cowan in its establishment. The after-effects 


* The absence of a period (British English "full stop") after the letter J in Cowan's name is 
intentional, since that is the form in which his parents gave him that part of his name; his 
normal way of citing his name orally is "J, no period, Milton Cowan”. 
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of the Depression were still being felt in the ranks of the linguists, a number of 
whom were without steady employment and were being subsidized by grants 
from such agencies as the ACLS. This was especially true of specialists in 
American Indian languages. Several such linguists were entrusted with the task 
of working on various languages which had previously either not been studied 
at all or had been poorly described and analysed. The reasoning behind this 
procedure was, as Cowan has phrased it, “that if these linguists he [Graves] 
had been giving grants to could analyse unwritten American Indian languages, 
they could certainly do other languages, and why not some likely to be of 
strategic importance?”. 

A pilot program was therefore set up, in which Mary R. Haas (b.1910), an 
Amerindianist then at the University of Michigan, who had not previously 
worked on Thai, ran a course in which some Thai students served as sources 
of information, and American students observed her procedures in learning 
how to elicit that information and analyse the language. At the same time, she 
incorporated this information into teaching materials to be used in class. In this 
method, the role of teacher was split in two: the native speaker served as a 
source of knowledge and acted as a model for the learners to imitate, and the 
linguist analysed the material and accelerated the learning process by explaining 
the linguistic structure of the target language. In some instances, the linguist 
was also starting from scratch, but normally gaining knowledge much faster 
than the students. 

Immediately after the United States became embroiled in the war in 
December of 1941, the ILP was greatly expanded and set moving “in high 
gear”. Cowan moved to Washington and was active in organizing the civilian 
side of the work. On the military side, the United States was fortunate in 
having a young linguist. Lieutenant (later Major) Henry Lee Smith, Jr. (1913- 
1974), first to persuade the “top brass” of the Army that this work needed to be 
done, and then to cooperate with the ILP in getting it done and the resultant 
materials (learning-manuals, discs, etc.) distributed to where they were 
needed. The original plan of the ILP was to have a relatively small program 
established, under the supervision of trained linguists, at a few universities, to 
teach the various target languages to highly selected soldiers. The Army au¬ 
thorities, however were so enthusiastic over the initial successes of the pilot 
programs that they decided to expand the language aspect of the Army Special¬ 
ized Training Program (ASTP) far beyond what was originally intended, at a 
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great number of universities and often under the direction of foreign language 
teachers who knew little or no linguistics. Nevertheless, the ASTP language- 
programs were so successful as to arouse a great deal of attention in the 
popular press, often with considerable misunderstanding and misrepresen¬ 
tation. It came to be widely believed that the approach used in the ASTP had 
been developed by the Army, so that it was frequently called “the Army meth¬ 
od”, although it had actually been developed in the 3LP. 

This description of the ILP and of the application of its approach to the 
wartime problems of language teaching has been necessary for the reader’s 
understanding of Bloomfield’s involvement in it. At first, he was consulted on 
occasion, but had no active part in the pilot projects which we have mentioned. 
The situation changed when work began in earnest on the preparation of 
teaching manuals on what was termed the “Second [i.e. intermediate] Level”. 
It was decided to have “Second Level” manuals prepared for twenty-seven 
different languages, and a corresponding group of linguists (most of them in 
their twenties and thirties) were entrusted with the task. Among these lan¬ 
guages was Dutch, for which Bloomfield was asked to prepare a manual. With 
typical Bloomfieldian energy, he fell to work immediately, simply following 
his own thoroughly justified convictions as to the proper method, but before 
any detailed guide lines had been set or any other manuals prepared which 
could serve as models. He worked with a native speaker of Dutch, and in 
1942 and 1943 prepared a book entitled Colloquial Dutch . 

In late 1942 and early 1943, work had begun in Washington on the 
preparation of what was intended to serve as a model manual, Spoken 
Spanish , to be written jointly by the Chicago phonetician Salomon Narciso 
Trevino (1897-1983) and the Sapir trainee Morris Swadesh (1909-1967) as 
his Army counterpart. A less mutually compatible combination could probably 
never have been found. The resultant manual was unimaginative, uninspiring 
to the learner, and (because of Trevino’s hostility to any kind of structural 
approach) incredibly conservative and stick-in-the-mud in its grammatical 
aspects. The Italian manual, a much better job, was done by Vincenzo Cioffari 
(b.1905). The preparation of these manuals was entrusted to the United States 
Armed Forces Institute (USAFI), with the four Romance languages (French, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese) being done at the USAFI’s branch in Wash¬ 
ington, and other languages elsewhere. The manuals for the Romance lan- 
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guages were published for civilian use by D. C. Heath & Co. of Boston and 
the others by Henry Holt & Co. of New York City. 

Of the other manuals, several were to be prepared at Yale: Russian by 
George L. Trager, Burmese by William S. Comyn (1906-1971), German by 
William G. Moulton and his wife Jenni, and Japanese by Bernard Bloch and 
Eleanor Harz Jorden. When the first learning-units of Spoken Spanish were 
sent to Yale, the universal reaction was one of disbelief and contempt. It took 
several weeks of conferences and discussions, in Washington and New 
Haven, to persuade the Yale group to go ahead with the manuals. The Spoken 
Italian, although also quite conservative, was much more solid and dependable 
than the Spoken Spanish . Bloomfield finished his Colloquial Dutch and then 
prepared a wholly different Spoken Dutch. He followed closely the basic 
pattern of the “Second Level” manuals and used the Spoken Italian as a model, 
though by no means slavishly following its dialogues word for word. In 1944, 
after the Washington USAFI office had been closed and its personnel moved to 
165 Broadway, New York, the Spoken Dutch was “edited” there, with a 
certain amount of unauthorized rewriting. When the printer’s proofs were sent 
to Bloomfield, he “hit the ceiling” and was very angry. Cowan succeeded in 
mollifying him by arranging to have the Colloquial Dutch (which was in reality 
a much better job) to be published as well as the Spoken Dutch, in the series of 
ACLS-sponsored manuals. Hence the anomaly that that series contains two 
books on Dutch, both by Bloomfield. 

At the same time as work was getting under way on the language manuals 
in 1942, Bloomfield was asked to prepare a more general exposition of how a 
learner should set about learning a language. This he did in a short brochure of 
sixteen pages. Outline Guide for the Practical Study of Foreign Languages. At 
the same time, Bernard Bloch and George Trager prepared a companion work, 
slightly longer (82 pages), Outline of Linguistic Analysis. For this latter book, 
Bloomfield wrote the first draft of part of the chapter on morphology, and all 
of that on syntax. Both were published by the Linguistic Society in 1942. In 
his Outline Guide, Bloomfield treats primarily the best ways to obtain 
information concerning any given language from a native speaker, and also 
points out the dangers and pitfalls facing an investigator, especially in the 
temptation to ask the native speaker theoretical questions about the language 
instead of eliciting actual speech-forms. 
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During the academic year 1943-1944, there were several ASTP groups of 
soldiers at Yale, working in language and area programs devoted to such 
languages as Russian (with Trager as director), Burmese (Comyn), and Italian 
(myself)- There were difficulties with the Russian from the start. A biologist 
of Russian origin named Petrunkevich, who specialized on spiders, obtained, 
in some way, copies of one or more of the lessons that Trager had prepared for 
Russian. Petrunkevich became furious over the way in which Trager had 
presented its structure, and accused him of committing rape on the body of the 
Russian language. Petrunkevich considered that he was qualified as an 
autyhority on the matter, because one of his classmates in school had become 
an outstanding poet. The phonetic transcription, especially, enraged Petrun¬ 
kevich, who declared that “only Odessa Jews talk that way”. His criticisms 
were unfounded, nonsensical, and rabid, but he raised a tremendous ruction 
with the Yale University authorities. Bloomfield, Sturtevant and Edgerton had 
to waste many valuable hours on writing letters to the administration in reply to 
Petrunkevich’s ravings (that is not too strong a term), pointing out their lack of 
foundation and defending Trager. 

This was simply one of the various difficulties that Trager had in the 
running of the Russian ASTP. Matters came to a head in early 1944, when 
Trager abruptly left Yale (whether of his own volition or not, I do not know) 
and went to a wholly different job in Washington, with the Board on Geo¬ 
graphical Names. This turn of events immediately brought on a crisis in the 
running of the ASTP Russian program and in the preparation of the Spoken 
Russian. Bloomfield had studied some Russian, but not much; Edgerton knew 
a fair amount. They managed to keep the language and area program going 
until all the ASTP men were suddenly pulled out in April of 1944. The 
Spoken Russian was a considerably greater source of trouble. Trager’s first 
language had been Russian, spoken in his family in Newark, New Jersey, but 
it had been replaced by English (which he spoke with a typical northern New 
Jersey accent) when he was still a small child. Nevertheless, he was under the 
delusion that his Russian was as good as any native speaker’s. As Bloomfield 
observed to Cowan, Trager would consult one or more native speakers to elicit 
a given form, and would then discard whatever accurate information he had 
obtained from them and replace it by his own, inaccurate form he thought he 
remembered from his childhood or had formed by analogy. Consequently, he 
introduced into his text a great many features which were simply not Russian. 
After Trager’s departure, Morris Swadesh was asked to continue with the 
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writing of the Spoken Russian , since he too thought himself a “native speaker” 
of the language. In actuality, he was in the same position as Trager and, into 
the units which he prepared, he introduced still more non-Russian features. 

A major rescue operation had, therefore, to be undertaken. It was entrusted 
primarily to Bloomfield, who worked very energetically at it. He was assisted 
chiefly by a true native speaker, Luba Petrova, the best of the group of drill 
masters in the ASTP’s Russian-program. For the grammatical discussions, 
Bloomfield turned for help to Roman Jakobson, who was at that time in New 
York. The relations between the two were cordial, and Jakobson furnished 
Bloomfield with a great deal of useful information. By this time, the first 
twelve units of Spoken Russian were at the stage of printer's proof, and 
phonograph recordings had already been made. Little could be done to correct 
the errors they contained, except to put at the bottom of the page an 
embarrassed statement, for the worst of the boners, that they were wrong and 
that authentic Russian speakers would phrase the particular expression differ¬ 
ently. 

Under these circumstances, Bloomfield was willing to have himself and 
Luba Petrova named on the title-page of the second part of Spoken Russian, 
but not on that of the first twelve units (which had been issued separately). He 
therefore invented a pseudonym to cover the contributions which had been 
made by all those involved in preparing that part of Spoken Russian . One of 
the sections of each learning unit in the “Second Level” manuals was a group 
of review dialogues, which the learner was supposed to consider as if he had 
overheard native speakers conversing among themselves. Taking his cue from 
a radio-program of the time, Swadesh invented, for these dialogues, the name 
“Listening in”. On the basis of this term, Bloomfield devised the pseudonym 
I. M. Lesnin , an approximation of a Russian’s pronunciation of “I am 
listening”. 

This was not enough for the copyright authorities in the Library of 
Congress, who insisted on having I. M, Lesnin’s dates, citizenship, current 
address, and so forth. To meet these requirements, Bloomfield concocted 
another of his “small mythologies”. Joos reports that Bloomfield, together with 
Bloch and others, prepared a fictional biography of Prof. Ignatius Mendeleeff 
Lesnin, with U.S.S.R. citizenship and domiciled in the U.S.A. His address 
was given, in the jocular correspondence between Bloomfield and Cowan, as 
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Marsh Mountain State Penitentiary in Minnesota, but he could be reached 
through his mother. Miss Sally Clapp, the “madam” of a house of ill repute 
known as “Sally’s Place” in Kansas City. Other details were given in a 
biographical account which, according to Joos, has not survived. 

In those times, with the outcome of the war still uncertain, and with almost 
everybody subjected to unusual stress and strain, nerves were inevitably on 
edge and tempers frayed. Matters were not helped by the presence on our 
shores of certain refugee scholars who had come to this country with already 
well-developed persecution complexes, which they nourished and inflated here 
to an even greater extent. One of the worst offenders in this respect was Leo 
Spitzer, who had come from Germany, by way of Turkey, to the Hopkins in 
1936. Especially in the first ten years of his American sojourn, he picked 
quarrels with a great many scholars, often over picayune details and 
manifesting his hostility towards his new environment in the country which 
had given him refuge. He was strongly in favor of a “mentalistic” approach in 
linguistic matters, and decried all efforts to make linguistics a science. 

The lowest point in Spitzer’s series of diatribes was reached in 1943, in a 
long footnote to an article in Modern Language Quarterly , containing violent 
attacks against Bloomfield, Bloch, John Flagg Gummere (b. 1901), and the 
Linguistic Society. Although Bloomfield in general avoided polemics, 
Spitzer’s insults proved too much for him to leave unanswered. Over the 
years, Bloomfield had collected a number of unintelligent observations 
concerning language (which he termed “stankos”) made by ignorant and stupid 
people. Around these, he built his article “Secondary and tertiary responses to 
language”, published in 1944. He distinguished between objective and irate 
responses, using almost exclusively the latter type of “stankos” for his exem¬ 
plifications. At the end of the article, he reproduced Spitzer’s long footnote in 
full as “an illustration perfect in every detail” of all the misrepresentations and 
distortions of the “mechanistic” position he had been discussing. Spitzer’s way 
of replying was to publish a further article containing no new arguments but 
only repeating his previous insults, on a purely personal level. 

The ASTP language-program attracted a lot of attention in the American 
press in late 1943 and in 1944, with considerable emphasis on the role of the 
linguist in analysing the language and in directing the students’ work with the 
native speaker. Time magazine published an article on this topic, mentioning 
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Bloomfield’s connection with the program at Yale and characterizing him as 
“graying” and “tweedy” (a favorite journalistic adjective for describing univer¬ 
sity-professors). Some linguists, such as Mary R. Haas working on Thai and 
Charles F. Hockett (b. 1916) on Chinese, had begun their study and teaching 
without prior knowledge of the target language. The achievements of these 
scholars were given, if anything, an exaggerated amount of publicity. With a 
modicum of ill will, this phenomenon could be twisted (as it was by some 
enemies of the ASTP program) into an allegation that it was a requirement that 
the linguist in charge should not know the language he or she was dealing 
with. It is not known on what basis one might justifiably have ascribed this 
allegation to McKeon, but on September 27, 1943, Bloomfield wrote to 
Cowan: 

It seems that McKeon of Chicago opposes present work in language teaching 
because it requires that the instructor knows nothing of the language to be taught. 

I hear he has informed the Assn of Am. Universities. One gathers that we arranged 
the bombing of Pearl Harbor so as to have the opportunity to do this kind of work. 

During my year at Yale (1943-1944) in charge of the Italian ASTP-work, I 
had an unfortunate falling-out with Giuliano Bonfante (b.1904), who was then 
at Princeton. In the course of our correspondence, he expressed contempt for 
Bloomfield’s Language, because (among other reasons) the latter’s chapter on 
dialectology showed total ignorance of linguistic geography (!); because 
Bloomfield did not deal with meaning (!); and because Saussure’s 1916 Cours 
was not mentioned in the book (!). I told Bloomfield of these statements, 
which Bonfante kept repeating both in personal contacts and in his publica¬ 
tions, giving them wide currency in immediate post-war Europe. Bloomfield 
wrote to Cowan on January 15, 1945, in an obviously bitter vein: 

Denunciations are coming thick and fast. I expect to be completely discredited 
by the end. There is a statement going round that de Saussure is not mentioned in 
my Language text book (which reflects his Cours on almost every page). Also 
that it does not deal with meaning — it seems there is no chapter on this topic. I 
do not intend to give any recognition to falsehoods of this kind, or to discourses 
which contain them or are based on them. 

Actually, of course, Chapter 9 of Bloomfield’s Language is entitled 
“Meaning” and presents his views on that topic, before he passes to the other 
aspects of linguistic structure. Bonfante’s denigration of Bloomfield’s chapter 
on dialect geography was due to the fact that the latter makes no mention of the 
“linguistica spaziale” of Bonfante’s mentor Matteo Giulio Bartoli (1873-1946). 
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Saussure’s Cours is indeed listed in Bloomfield’s bibliography, as Bonfante 
would have found if he had looked under de Saussure rather than under 
Saussure alone. (Did he know that there was a de in front of the Geneva 
linguist’s family-name? In Italian alphabetical listings family-names preceded 
by de, di or da are always listed under D.) 

During all this time, Goodie continued in her state of what proved to be a 
permanent and incurable depression. At first, Bloomfield refused to have her 
given any psychiatric treatment, because of his anti-mentalist and basically anti- 
psychological views. When the situation became too obviously intolerable, she 
had to be institutionalized for a time. I have no information as to the specific 
dates involved, but she was in and out of hospital for the six years during 
which her husband was professionally active at Yale. When she was at the 
Taft, they apparently had their meals at the hotel’s restaurant. Frances Sayers 
tells us: 

Dr. Adelaide Hahn, a member of the Linguistics group whom I had first met at 
the Bloomfields\ once spoke to me about Alice and Leonard, saying she had once 
observed Leonard on coming home from the University, embracing Alice and she 
him with such fervor. “They were like a pair of young lovers”, she said. I too had 
caught the scene from time to time, always to be moved by it. 

There was an elderly couple who lived at the hotel, and it was evident that the 
husband devoted all his energy and thought to the comfort of his frail wife. The 
Bloomfields did not know him beyond the “Good morning” and “Good evening” 
they spoke to each other as they passed in the lobby. One day, Leonard told me, 
the man came up to him and said “You and I are the great lovers, you know”. That 
was all he had to say. 

Even with all the extraordinarily heavy strain of excessive work with which 
he was burdened at the University, and with his emotion-draining domestic 
situation, Bloomfield still found time for at least some relaxation. William G. 
Moulton tells how, at some point in those years (perhaps in the spring of 
1942), Bloomfield suggested that the two of them meet once a week to read 
some of the Old High German life of Christ written by Otfrid. In the course of 
these meetings, Bloomfield introduced the young Moulton to just about every¬ 
thing that had been written on Otfrid. One suspects that these meetings served 
Bloomfield as a means of (at least temporary) escape from the strains and 
stresses of his professional and domestic life, back into what was, after all, his 
chief field, Germanic philology. 
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Bloomfield also gave considerable rein to his sense of humor, even in these 
latter difficult times. A large part of his “small mythology” about I. M. Lesnin 
(p.72) was expressed in private communication between him and Cowan in 
their joking relationship. On a visit to Yale, Cowan was told by Bloomfield 
that Lesnin had gone to visit his mother in Kansas City, had taken Yale’s only 
copy of Spoken Spanish with him intending to study it on the trip, and had left 
it there. If Cowan wanted to telephone, the number of “Sally’s Place” was 
WASS-606-4-U. One day in June, 1945, Cowan received an envelope ad¬ 
dressed in pencil to ‘Proffessor J. Milton Cohwn’. It contained a letter, 
scrawled in pencil in an obviously disguised version of Bloomfield’s 
handwriting, with the following text: 


K.C., June 14 1945. 


Dere Proffessor Cohn, 

This here Spannish Second Levil you poeple got all het up about it one of the 
girls foun 1 peice here what wasnt out there, and it ant been used, so i thoght i 
would send it to you she swore she ant used it for nothing except put it on her 
beuro when she was getting dresed up for customers times is good and there is lots 
of thim comming in. Two bad the gent left it us not nowing nothing about it was 
wanted important and the Sears Roebuck cattalgue just used up. 

Yours truly, 

Sallie Clapp. 

I mean this here kind of peice not busyness. 

Enclosed was a tattered lipstick- or rouge-smeared, mimeographed sheet of 
the USAFI Spanish material. 

For linguistic or other reasons, not all present-day readers can be expected 
to grasp the detailed references in Bloomfield’s spoof. (I had to have “606” 
explained to me, as have all others whom I have asked whether they 
understood it or not.) The name Clapp suggests the old expression the clap 
for ‘gonorrhea’. The telephone-number of “Sally’s Place”, WASS 606-4-U, 
suggests the Wassermann-test for syphilis, and a kind of salve that was 
supposed to aid in curing that disease, “Salvorsan 606”, “for you”. The 
expression “out there” and the reference to a Sears Roebuck catalogue imply 
that the Spoken Spanish material had been taken to an outdoor toilet, to 
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function as toilet-paper (for which old mail order catalogues were often used). 
In the postscript, piece, in the context of the whore-house’s “business”, is a 
slang term for ‘act of coitus’. 

In a letter to Cowan dated September 11, 1945, Bloomfield gave a further 
indication of his opinion of Spoken Spanish: 

I have bad news: the K.C. people did not use the Spanish 2d Level as I said they 
had. It was a blind to cover up an insolent theft. They have sold it, apparently to 
a publisher named Heath. They have even sold rights to the Army. If you can get 
Sally to send you a copy of that book. Army ed. or Heath, I will soak it in 
antiseptic and read it. 

Another none too elegant jeu d’ esprit was a story which Bloomfield liked 
to tell on himself. It involved a scene at an elegant society reception at the 
home of a New Haven dowager, Mrs. Hillhouse. Seeing that this lady had a 
bad cold, he offered her a cough-drop containing the medicinal element 
horehound. Instead of saying, as he had intended, “Won’t you have some 
horehound, Mrs. Hillhouse?”, he perpetrated a spoonerism, saying “Won’t 
you have some hillhound, Mrs. Horehouse?”. Actually, this was an old Yale 
joke, which (as many wits often do) Bloomfield had taken over and told as if it 
had been his own lapsus linguae. 

As the “small mythology” about “Sallie Clapp” and the “Mrs. Hillhouse” 
joke show, Bloomfield was thoroughly aware of the “facts of life” and ready to 
make — in private — jokes about them, often very sly ones. Some time in 
1944, I had lent Bloomfield a copy of How To Read Two Books, by 
“Erasmus J. Addlepate”. (This was a parody of How To Read A Book, a 
very ponderous tome by the philosopher Mortimer J. Adler.) In Chapter 2, 
“How To Read in Bed”, Addlepate says: 

Twin beds even hint at a certain preference for distance if not mutual distaste. 

So frequently Sumner’s Folkways is ignored in a study of this sort 

This passage amused Bloomfield greatly, and not once, but several times 
he repeated it to me, with a grin and a sly poke of the elbow, when we met in 
the corridor of Yale’s Hall of Graduate Studies. A similar type of humor is 
evident in his frequently-cited remark, in his 1933 Language, that “He married 
a lemon forces us to the transferred meaning only because we know that men 
do not go through a marriage ceremony with a piece of fruit”. (Was Bloomfield 
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making a covert reference here to the colloquial use of fruit for “male homo¬ 
sexual”? If so, his observation would not be valid any longer, in times when 
“homosexual marriages” are celebrated.) 

Of course Bloomfield gave rein to his sense of humor with regard to 
imaginary languages. Here, too, he liked to construct mythologies, though 
only small ones (unlike his contemporary J. R. R. Tolkien [1892-1973], who 
constructed entire language-structures with their accompanying lexicons, 
cultures, and histories). To one imaginary language he gave the name 
Corsssett, with the medial /s/ pronounced at least three times as long as it is 
normally spoken in English. Hockett, citing Bloch, describes Bloomfield’s 
playing a game with one of his imaginary invented languages, especially on 
long train-rides, to fill in the time: 

Bloomfield would be an informant, and the others would try to elicit and 
transcribe data. The elicitation was particularly slow: before he could tell how to 
say ‘Good morning! ’ he would have to know whether it was a man or a woman 
speaking, to an addressee older or younger than the speaker, on the north or the 
south side of the street, and so on endlessly. In the course of an hour or so ten or 
twelve items would be elicited. Forms with similar meanings would show the 
weirdest possible differences in shape. But no matter how many repetitions were 
called for, and no matter with what delay, there was complete consistency as to 
both sound and meaning. 

Another, less extensive bit of linguistic tomfoolery, in which Bloomfield 
was a main participant, was what we termed the “-/tdmer-language”. It was 
not a full language, but simply a minor pattern of jocular word-formation. A 
group of five or six linguists (usually including Bloomfield, Bloch, Edgerton, 
Comyn, Sturtevant and myself) would repair for lunch to a restaurant near the 
Hall of Graduate Studies. There we would amuse ourselves by inventing new 
formations on English words, using the suffix -heimer. Some radio announcer 
had popularized the coinage wisenheimer for ‘wiseacre’, and on this model 
Bernard Bloch’s father had formed vitenheimer for ‘vitamin’. The pattern 
struck first Bernard’s fancy and then that of Bloomfield and the rest of us. 
Bloomfield worked out an exact formulation of its basic principles: 

1) For a common noun (simplex or compound) of two or more syllables: 

a. With one exception, the final syllable or part thereof is replaced by -en- 
and the suffix -heimer is added: e.g. fountain-pen + -heimer > foun- 
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tenheimer ; similarly, morpheme +-heimer > morphenheimer, (rejfrigerator > 
fridgenheimer, auto > autenheimer, bibliography > biblioggenheimer. In the 
last-mentioned, -el- could also occur instead of -en< biblioggelheimer . 

b. Exceptionally,, with ash-tray, the element added was -baker : ashen- 
baker (obviously reflecting German Aschenbechcr “ash tray”)* 

2) With proper names, the element - meyer was added, preceded by -en- 
(or, where -/- was present in the resultant formation, -el- : (Churchill > 
Churchenmeyer, Trager > Tragenmeyer, and, of course. Hitler > 
Hittelmeyer* 

The work on the various Russian undertakings continued through 1945 
and on into 1946, with the mis&re of correcting proof on the Spoken Russian. 
Apparently Bloomfield had some hope of collaborating with Jakobson on a 
grammar of Russian. But this ongoing hard work, together with the con¬ 
tinuing problem of his wife’s illness, took its toll of Bloomfield’s health. 
Tragedy struck yet a third time, in that he had a disastrous stroke, on May 27, 
1946. He lived on for nearly three years, dying on April 18, 1949. Bernard 
Bloch told the rest of the story in his obituary: 

For eight weeks he lay unconscious; then by slow degrees he began to regain his 
faculties — but never all of them. After many months he was able to walk again, 
supported by a cane and a companion’s arm. After yet more months of creeping 
improvement, interrupted by a series of minor strokes, he recovered so far as to be 
able to make short visits to his office in the Hall of Graduate Studies, where he 
would sit in a wheel-chair at his littered desk and chat with friends. He could do no 
work. His eyes had been permanently affected by his illness, and his memory was 
impaired. When he received the first number of Language for 1948, with its 
dedication to him, he was deeply touched, but he could not read it For a time there 
was hope that he might one day be well enough to resume his teaching; then the 
slow improvement ceased, and his paralysis began to grow more general. During 
the last year of his life he grew steadily weaker, until, four months before his 
death, he was again confined to his bed. He died peacefully. For those who saw 


* Of these nonce formations, a few, especially vitenheimer and Hittelmeyer , have survived 
in my family dialect. I do not know whether any other family has preserved any of them. 
My daughter Carol Erickson has extended the pattern in a few compounds, by adding - en- 
heimer to the first part and -enmeyer to the second, as in dishenheimer-washenmeyer, or 
breaking a single word into two parts and treating them in the same way, e.g., reefenheimer- 
fridgenmeyer. Whether any of the formations of the “-heimer- language” will survive her 
generation remains to be seen. 
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him during the last three years of his empty survival, his death was not a new 
occasion for grief. 

Persons who saw Bloomfield during this sad time have given similar 
reports. One scholar who visited Yale during that period and saw Bloomfield 
has told me that it was very difficult to hold a sustained conversation with him. 
Others who were in close contact with him at this stage of his life have referred 
to it as “those dreadful years” and have apparently found it impossible to put 
down their reminiscences in writing. 

During the time Bloomfield was in hospital and for some time thereafter, he 
and his wife were guests in the home of friends, Professor Erwin Goodenough 
(1893-1965), of the Yale School of Religion, and Mrs. Goodenough. It is 
reported that the ailments of Bloomfield and his wife had an unfortunate 
reciprocal influence. Her depression was intensified by his enfeebled 
condition, and at the same time his recovery was impeded by her permanent 
melancholia. 

For an over-all evaluation of Bloomfield’s life and achievements, we can 
give the final word to Bernard Bloch: 

Leonard Bloomfield was unfailingly generous, a devoted worker in the cause of 
truth, an unrelenting fighter against reaction and stupidity. Above all, he was 
humane. We shall remember him with admiration for his greatness as a man of 
science, with love for his greatness as a human being. 
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At his death, Bloomfield left a widow, two adopted sons, and an estate. 
Goodie lived on eight years more, dying on September 17, 1957. Mrs. Sayers 
reports that she continued living with the Goodenoughs, “devastated and 
depressed, but calm and tractable, with nurses to attend her around the clock. 
James visited her often with his wife, and I went frequently from New York to 
take her for walks”. 

One modem, non-Aristotelian view of tragedy may be summed up in a 
slight variation on John Greenleaf Whittier’s well-known lines: Of all sad 
words of tongue or pen , / The saddest are these: It need not have been. The 
three major disasters that struck the Bloomfields were tragedies according to 
this definition. Need Marie have committed suicide? Need Leonard have 
misinterpreted McKeon’s attitude and left Chicago, thereby bringing on 
Goodie’s breakdown? Need he have overworked himself so drastically during 
the war years? Seen in this light, Mrs. Sayers’ final characterization of the 
relationship between the Bloomfields seems fully justified: “I see it now for 
what it was: a deep-running, noble, tender love story played against the back¬ 
drop of disasters, doom and despair”. 

Of the two sons, Roger seems to have disappeared from sight. Lion 
Despres reports that, although Alice Bloomfield had excluded Roger as a 
beneficiary from her Will, James agreed to share the income with him. James 
continued, at least for a time, in the Navy. His marriage, according to Mrs. 
Sayers, was to a New Haven girl, of enough social importance to rate a 
description in some detail in the New York Times, but turned out badly never¬ 
theless. 

Aside from the financial aspects of his (and later his wife’s) estate, 
Bloomfield left a considerable amount of unfinished or nearly finished work in 
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manuscript, chiefly in two fields: his studies on the Algonquian languages, and 
his materials for teaching reading. For the former works, his literary executor 
was the linguist-anthropologist Charles F. Hockett; for the second, the 
dictionary editor Clarence L. Barnhart (b.1900). Hockett devoted a great deal 
of time and effort to editing Bloomfield’s manuscript materials into as 
definitive a shape as possible, arranging for their publication by various 
agencies, and seeing them through the press. In this way, it was possible for 
Bloomfield’s Ojibwa Texts to be made generally available in 1957; his The 
Menomini Language in 1962; and his Menomini Lexicon in 1975. Hockett 
made photocopies of Bloomfield’s unpublished hand-written lexica of Cree 
and of Fox available to Algonquianists, who in fact obtained ten or twelve of 
each, and a few copies were deposited in libraries or museums. Various of his 
works, especially Language, were reprinted several times, and received belated 
translations from the 1960’s on. 

Bloomfield’s reading-materials were finally published in 1961, under the 
title Let’s Read, with Clarence L. Barnhart as editor. Apparently, no com¬ 
mercial firm could be persuaded to take an interest in them, and they were 
brought out by the Wayne State University Press (hardly a good choice for 
wide distribution in the public schools!). This event was woefully belated, and 
brought Bloomfield’s materials into the open about thirty years after their time. 
The two reviews that Let’s Read received in the English-speaking world were 
both unfavorable, for different reasons. Yakov Malkiel (b. 1914), in Romance 
Philology (a strange place for a discussion of elementary English reading 
texts!), showed no knowledge at all of the real-life conditions prevailing in 
American schools, and used Let’s Read simply as a pretext for venting his 
spleen against Bloomfield’s views of the relation between speech and writing. 

The late Henry Lee Smith, Jr., in his review in Language, expressed regret 
that Let’s Read had been published at all. In view of the fact that, whenever 
they were tried, Bloomfield’s materials, or elementary reading texts based on 
the same approach, were highly successful, Smith’s objection might seem 
unfounded, when taken out of its historical context. Smith was reviewing 
Let’s Read at a time when more research had been done than in Bloomfield’s 
day on effective methods of teaching reading in elementary schools. It had 
been done by cooperating groups of linguists, educationists, teachers, and 
psychologists. Bloomfield’s basic principles were sound, Smith admitted, but 
the order in which the elements of reading were taught needed revision in view 
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of later findings. Unfortunately (as I know from personal experience in dis¬ 
cussions with Bloomfield) his ingrained distrust and aversion towards educa¬ 
tionists blocked him from ever being willing to undertake any such collabor¬ 
ation. As a result, Let’s Read never attracted any attention from reading 
specialists, and has remained only as a forgotten backwater, a tragedy for the 
children who were thus deprived of the benefits of Bloomfield’s insights into 
their needs. 

For a quarter of a century after the appearance of Bloomfield’s Language 
in 1933, it served students of linguistics on all levels as an excellent 
introduction for beginners and as a further stimulus to thought for workers on 
even the most advanced level. (Often enough, one or another of us would get 
a bright idea, thinking it novel and original, and would work it through to its 
logical conclusion — and then, on reading what Bloomfield had to say on the 
particular topic, would discover that the answer had been there all the time.) 
One of the most outstanding of American lexicographers, Frederic Gomes 
Cassidy (b.1907), has stated: 

As a very green graduate student at Ann Arbor (Ph.D. 1938 under C. C. Fries), I never 
personally met Leonard Bloomfield, though he was always present at meetings of the 
Linguistic Society (which I joined in 1937), and I heard him speak many times. In my 
own study of language, the two figures who influenced me most were Otto Jespersen, 
from whom I learned to get grammar at the source, not from literature, and Bloomfield, 
whose Language appealed to me for its plain speaking, its orderly spareness, its range, 
its objectivity. It was a safe guide against unsupported theorizing. It never confused 
surmise with science. That, at least, was the basis of its claim on me, and when I feel 
the need of clean astringency, I go back to Bloomfield’s Language. 

This was certainly true of my own experience as well. When I began work 
on Melanesian Pidgin English (now known as Tok Pisin) in 1943, I read 
through a number of over-all discussions of language (those of Sapir, Jes¬ 
persen, Saussure, Vendryes and others) to find an adequate approach to the 
analysis of this language, with its drastically reduced grammatical structure and 
lexicon. Bloomfield’s Language was not only the sole source of a valid 
theoretical basis, but provided me with a suitable procedure for performing the 
analysis and formulating the results. This was because Bloomfield both 
proclaimed the necessity of analysing each language in terms of its own 
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inherent characteristics and furnished examples of how to do this on all levels 
of linguistic structure,* 

It must be emphasized once more that there was no unified “Bloomfield 
school” or even “Yale school” in this period. Many linguists were influenced 
by Bloomfield to a greater or lesser extent, but maintained their independence 
of outlook and thought, as did (to name only a few) Charles C. Fries, Henry 
Lee Smith, Jr,, W. Freeman Twaddell (1906-1982), and Raven I. McDavid, 
Jr. (1911-1984). A few carried one specific attitude of Bloomfield’s to a 
wholly unjustified extreme. Not only Bloomfield, but other linguists of the 
time (e.g., G. M. Bolling, C. C. Fries) insisted rightly that the analysis of 
language should BEGIN with form, not meaning, and that meaning should of 
course be taken into account at all times, though not deferred until all problems 
of morphosyntax were solved. None of those I have just mentioned denied the 
basic importance of meaning in human communication. 

A few members of the immediately following generation of American 
linguists — notably George L. Trager, Bernard Bloch, and Zellig S, Harris 
(b. 1909) — interpreted this position as involving, not simply the priority of 
form over meaning in analytical procedure, but complete banishment of 
meaning from linguistics proper. This attitude was made most explicit in 
Harris’s Methods in Structural Linguistics (1951), which was quite influential 
in the first few years after its publication. Even these extremists, however, 
regarded meaning as extraneous to linguistic structure only in theory. In 
practice, they admitted the use of meaning in the determination of distinctions 
between forms, as a “short cut”. Nevertheless, many of their critics spread the 
notion, especially in Europe, that not only these few “post-Bloomfieldians”, 
but all American linguists wanted to banish the study of meaning entirely from 
linguistics. 

A reaction against Harrisian, Tragerian and similar varieties of structur¬ 
alism was inevitable. In its initial form, beginning with the publication of the 
monograph Syntactic Structures of Avram Noam Chomsky (b.1928), the 
reform could have been incorporated into the over-all theory of linguistic 
structure without great difficulty, as a useful extension of principles already 


* To show my gratitude, I wanted to dedicate the resultant book to Bloomfield. When I asked 
his permission, he replied deprecatingly that he would feel very much embarrassed — but he 
nevertheless gave me permission to do so. 
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present or implicit in current practice (particularly in syntax and some aspects 
of word formation). Unfortunately, factors of personality and of politics 
intervened, to turn this development into an attempt to overthrow all of the 
principles which Bloomfield and others had established in order to make 
linguistics, as far as possible, a science. Chomsky and his followers took 
what the late Carl and Florence Voegelin had called an “eclipsing stance”, i.e., 
claiming that their approach was not only added to, but replaced all imme¬ 
diately preceding work. As a basis for the transformational-generative gram¬ 
mar which they developed, they asserted the validity of a “mentalistic” 
approach, with a circular definition of “mind” (language reflects the speaker’s 
mind; the speaker’s mind is what his or her language reflects). The Chom- 
skyites maintained that their assertions concerning language were so well 
founded as to be immune to disproof by any type of scientifically discoverable 
evidence. 

At a slightly later stage, in the middle 1960’s, Chomsky developed a theory 
of “deep structure” of language, inaccessible to direct observation, deducible 
only from “surface” manifestations but determining the latter. The trans¬ 
formationalists based their analysis of all linguistic structure on that of English, 
thereby again forcing all languages into a Procrustean bed, just as earlier 
descriptions of American Indian and other non-Indo-European languages had 
been squeezed into the mould of Latin grammar. At the same time, in the 
1960’s, Chomskyan doctrine continued to separate meaning from language and 
to insist on an unrealistic absolute synchronicity. Chomsky’s political stance 
during the “troubles” of the middle and late 1960’s gained him a wide follow¬ 
ing among naive, uncritical young people with no knowledge of any but their 
native language and no concept of scientific procedure. There arose a trans¬ 
formationalist mafia, of a type previously unknown in American linguistics, 
based on adherence to the doctrines of a charismatic guru with strongly 
political overtones. 

It can easily be seen how widely the principles of the transformationalist 
school differed from those of any objectively based method, Bloomfieldian or 
other. The Chomskyan revolt was directed, initially, against Zellig S. Harris 
(who had been Chomsky’s mentor at the University of Pennsylvania), C. C. 
Fries, and others who had tried to introduce a scientific method, as far as 
possible, into linguistics. Bloomfield’s name was soon dragged into the 
polemics. Such unfounded accusations were hurled as that Bloomfield had “set 
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back the development of linguistics by fifty years”. In their search for “re¬ 
spectable” antecedents, the Chomskyites went as far back as the seventeenth- 
century Grammaire generate et raisonnee of Antoine Amauld (1612-1694) and 
Claude Lancelot (1615-1695), and the early nineteenth-century theories of 
Wilhelm von Humboldt (1767-1835). They claimed to have discovered a more 
recent predecessor in Edward Sapir, whose psychologizing approach they 
contrasted with Bloomfield’s “behaviorism”, to the disadvantage of the latter. 
In actuality, Sapir’s view of the scientific nature of linguistics and of the 
principle of regularity of sound change was very close to Bloomfield’s, as they 
both recognized in their respective writings. This aspect of their relationship 
was of course neglected in the Chomskyites’ anti-Bloomfieldian crusade. His 
view of science as a cumulative, positive, collaborative effort was replaced by 
a reinterpretation of linguistics and other sciences as following Kuhnian 
“paradigms”, varying widely and often hostile to each other. In fact, as Martin 
Joos pointed out, Chomskyan transformationalism was not a “Copemican 
revolution” (as Chomsky’s followers liked to call it), but simply a relatively 
minor variation within structuralism. 

Consequently, in the 1960’s and 1970’s, Bloomfield’s reputation was at a 
low ebb, due to the systematic denigration of his work emanating from the 
Chomskyan camp. With the commemoration of Bloomfield's centenary in 
1987, however, and resultant reappraisals of his achievements, the climate of 
opinion is beginning to change. His true stature as one of the greatest linguists 
America has produced (together with Whitney and Sapir) is now being 
recognized, and is sure to be acknowledged more and more widely, in America 
and elsewhere, in times to come. 
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NOTES TO THE BIOGRAPHY 


In these notes, we give references principally to the various persons and 
other sources from which we have obtained the information contained in the 
text. The author and year references are enumerated in detail in the list 
following these notes. “Bibliography” or “Bibl.” refers to the New Leonard 
Bloomfield Bibliography at the end of the book. 

For recent general discussions of Bloomfield’s work and achievements, in 
addition to the essays contained in Hall (ed.) 1987, cf. Robins 1988; Hockett, 
forthcoming. 


Notes to Chapter 1 

Most of the information contained in this chapter was obtained from Leon 
M. Despres, either in his article in Hall (ed.) 1987 or by personal commun¬ 
ication (abbrev.: p.c.). Cf. also Bloch 1949 and the notes to the various 
obituaries reprinted in Hockett (ed.) 1970. 

Maurice Bloomfield: Bolling 1928. 

Bloomfield’s accent in English: Joos 1987:13. 

Bloomfield and Sayers families’ relation to Judaism: Despres, p.c. 

Leonard Bloomfield’s experiences in school at Elkhart Lake: Bloch 1949: 
87; Joos 1987:18. 

Parallel between Brahms and Bloomfield: Hall 1987a:67. 

Pictures for The Winter’s Tale ; Despres 1987:8. 

Bloomfield on science and religion: Pike 1989:218. 

Sapir and Judaism: Mandelbaum 1941. 


Notes to Chapter 2: 

Article on Hans Sachs: cf. Bibliography 1912a. 
Requirement of year in Germany: Moulton 1970:515. 
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Printing of Introduction:: information from files of Holt, Rinehart & Win¬ 
ston, New York (p.c.) 

Bloomfield’s year in Germany: Bloch 1949:88. 

Brahms’ and Bloomfield’s personalities: Hall, in Bibl. 1983.ii. 

Bloomfield’s models for linguistic analysis: letter to Michelson in Hockett 
1987:41. 

Panini’s influence on Bloomfield: Rogers 1987; Emeneau 1988.. 

Bloomfield’s Tagdlog Texts: Wolff 1987. 

Blake’s review of Bloomfield’s Tagdlog Texts: cf. Bibliography, 1917.a.i. 

On Wundtian survivals in Bloomfield’s analysis of Tagalog: Kess 
1988:425-426. 

“Physigunkus”: cf. Bibliography, 1918. 

Grover and Marie Bloomfield: Despres 1987:4. 

Bloomfield’s correspondence with Michelson: Hockett 1987:39-41. 

Letter to Carl Haessler reproduced by courtesy of Mrs. Frances C. Sayers 
(p.c.) 


Notes to Chapter 3: 

Bloomfield’s move to Ohio State: Hockett (ed.) 1970:536. 

Bloomfield’s Algonquian studies: Hockett 1949; Goddard 1987. 
Correspondence between Bloomfield and Sapir: Hockett 1987:44-56. 
Bloomfield, Bolling, Sapir and the Linguistic Society: Esper apud Hockett 
(ed.) 1970:539; Joos 1986:3-7; Hockett 1987:44-46. 

Bloomfield, Weiss, and “objectivism” (’’behaviorism”): Bloch 1944:89; 
Esper 1968, chapters 8, 9; Kess 1983:xxx-xxxi. Cf. also Bloomfield’s letter 
to Sapir, in Hockett 1987:53. Was Bloomfield’s “conversion” from the Wun¬ 
dtian to the Weissian approach sudden? — cf. Hockett, forthcoming. A badly 
misleading account, influential in its time and after: Schlauch 1946. 

Marie Bloomfield’s suicide: Joos 1986:6; Despres 1987:4. 

Grover Bloomfield’s last years: Despres 1987:5. 

Mrs. Bloomfield’s mother’s mental breakdown: Despres 1987:5. 
’’Bennison Gray” and linguistics as a science: Gray 1980,1981; Hall 1981. 
Cf. also Sapir 1929. 

Influence of Saussure on Bloomfield: letter reproduced in Cowan 1987:29; 
cf. also Koemer 1989 

Bloomfield’s conversation with gypsies: Sayers 1987:17. 

Bloomfield on teaching freshman German for a living: letter to Sapir 
reproduced in Hockett 1987:54. 

Mrs. Bloomfield’s “protectiveness”: Esper apud Hockett (ed.) 1970:538. 
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Further examples of Bloomfield’s humor: Hockett (ed.) 1970:543; Despres 
1987:6-7. 

The Bloomfields’ trip to France and Italy in 1926: letters reproduced 
through courtesy of Mrs. Frances C. Sayers (p.c.) 

Adoption of Roger Montour Bloomfield and James Sheldon Bloomfield: 

Despres 1987:10 and p.c.; Sayers 1987:17-18. 

Bloomfield’s reading materials; cf. Bibliography, 1961. 


Notes to Chapter 4: 

The Bloomfields’ residences in Chicago: Hockett (ed.) 1970:546; Despres 
1987:5-6. 

Bloomfield’s hold-up(s): Bloomfield, p.c. to the author. 

Bloomfield and Sapir: C. F. Voegelin apud Hockett (ed.) 1970:539-540; 
Despres 1987:8-9. 

Sapir quotations: In Sapir 1921: on form-categories, 105; on Plato and 
Confucius, 234; on Algonkin words, 244; on Heine, 240. 

Bloomfield quotation: cf. Bibliography 1933a:443. 

Bloomfield’s occasional “cutting remarks”: cf. Metcalf 1988:297. 

Letter to Dean Brumbaugh: University of Chicago Archives, reproduced by 
permission. 

Bloomfield and the Linguistic Atlas: Joos 1986:31-32,44. 

Kloeke review: cf. Bibliography, 1928f. 

Hermann review; cf. Bibliography, 1932b. 

The Proto-Algonquian consonant-cluster */gk/: cf. Bibliography, 1928; 
also Geary 1941. 

Bloomfield’s 1933 Language as “my high-school-text”: Bloch 1949:92. 
Bloomfield and historical-comparative linguistics: cf. Hoengiswald 1987; 
Lehmann 1987. 

Bloomfield and dialectology: Moulton 1987. 

“Rehashed Saussure plus Watsonian behaviorism”: as early as Devoto 
1951; most recently Brincat 1986:237-238. 

Criticism of Bloomfield’s use of IPA phonetic symbols: Edgerton 1933; 

Kroesch 1933; Kent 1934:43-45. 

European scholars’ rejection of Neogrammarian doctrines: from 

Schuchardt 1885 and Gillieron 1910, continuing through Bartoli 1925 
and Bonfante 1947 down to the present. 

Bloomfield and meaning: cf. Koemer 1970 and, most recently, Hall 
1987b; Robins 1988. 

Letter to Pike: reproduced in Pike 1989:220. 
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“Post-Bloomfieldians’’’ exclusion of meaning from linguistics: cf. most 
recently Robins 1988:69-70. 

Semantics of Roumanian neuter: Hall 1973; Bonfante 1986:387. 

Bloomfield and Linguistic Institutes: Joos 1986:65, 68, 69, 73, 74, 75, 
78-79, 89, 90-91. 

Mrs. Bloomfield and Chicago milieu: Despres 1987:6. 

Was there a marriage-contract? — Despres, p.c. 

”If Hitler were to come to power”: Despres 1987:8. 

Bloomfield’s personality: Bloch 1949:91; Hockett (ed.) 1970:541. 

Bloomfield, the Yale offer, and the University of Chicago administration: 
material in the University’s Archives, reproduced by permission. 

Richard P. McKeon: cf. obituary in Speculum 61.764-765 (1986). 

Legend concerning McKeon’s hostility towards Bloomfield: T. A. Sebeok, 
p.c. Cf. also Metcalf 1988:296-297. 

Bloomfield on administrators: card reproduced in Cowan 1987:26. 

Bloomfield’s departure for Chicago: he was at the Linguistic Institute at 
Ann Arbor until mid-August (Joos 1986:93). 


Notes to Chapter 5: 

Bloomfield’s “If I had known Despres 1987:9. 

Bloomfield and graduate students: Moulton 1970:513-514. 

Merits of Bloomfield’s article on Ilocano syntax: Wolff 1987:174. 
Cumulative progress in linguistics: cf. Bibl., 1946c. 

Bloomfield’s interest in Yiddish: Mrs. Claire Despres Oppenheim and Mrs. 
Sally Zimmermann, p.c. 

Nashville meeting of Linguistic Society; cf. report in Lg. 4.95 (1928). 
Linguistic Society, ACLS, Mortimer Graves, 1LP and ASTP during war- 
years: Joos 1986: ch. 1; Cowan 1975. For Bloomfield’s excellent 
exposition of the basic principles involved, cf. Bibl., 1945c. 
Bloomfield and manuals for Dutch: cf. Bibl. 1944a, 1944b, 1945a, 
1945b. Cf. also Joos 1986:122-124. 

Bloomfield’s Outline Guide : cf. Bibl. 1942a. 

Bloomfield and Jakobson: Halle 1988. 

”L M. Lesnin”: Cowan 1987:29. 

Spitzer’s diatribe: Spitzer 1943:430-431. For his reply to Bloomfield, cf. 
Spitzer 1944. 

McKeon and language teaching: postcard reproduced in Cowan 1987:20- 
21, 35.. 
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Bloomfield’s acknowledgement of Saussure’s influence: post-card 
reproduced in Cowan 1987:29. 

Mrs. Bloomfield’s condition: cf. Sayers 1987:20-21. 

Moulton’s and Bloomfield’s study of Otfrid: Moulton 1970:322. 

’’Sally Clapp” and Spoken Spanish : Cowan 1987:30-31, 36-37. 

How to Read a Book and How to Read Two Books: Adler 1940; 
’’Addlepate” 1940. 

Bloomfield’s imaginary languages: Hockett (ed.) 1970:543. 

The final three years: Bloch 1949:93-94. 

Reciprocal influence on each other’s illness: Prof. Erwin Goodenough, 
p.c. 


Notes to Chapter 6 

Mrs. Bloomfield’s death date: L. Despres, p.c. 

Mrs. Bloomfield’s condition: Sayers 1987:30. 

James Bloomfield: Sayers 1987:28. 

Bloomfield’s reading materials and reviews thereof: cf. Bibliography, 
1961. 

Cassidy on Bloomfield: F. G. Cassidy, p.c. 

The “post-Bloomfieldians”: Hall 1969. 

The “eclipsing stance” and the relations between Bloomfield’s and others’ 
approaches: Voegelin and Voegelin 1963. 

Meaning in Chomskyan doctrines: cf. Hockett 1968:67-75. 

Chomskyan search for antecedents: cf. Hall 1970; Koemer 1983. 
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In Hall (ed.) 1987, C. F. Hockett and the present writer published an up¬ 
dated version of the bibliography of Bloomfield’s publications which he had 
included in Hockett (ed.) 1970:xix-xxix. The present bibliography reproduces 
that version plus corrections and further material which had not been published 
by 1986. 

As in the 1987 bibliography, we use the conventional bibliographical ab¬ 
breviations, especially with regard to acronyms of linguistic journals, as 
established by the Bibliographic Linguistique / Linguistic Bibliography. Those 
which are not readily available or which have been introduced by the compilers 
are listed below. 
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Commentary to the Germanic Law 
and Mediaeval Documents (L. 
Wiener): 18-19 
Copenhagen (Denmark): 69 


“Corsssett” (imaginary language): 82 
Cours de linguistique generale (F. de 
Saussure): 14, 28, 46, 78-79 
Cree (Amerindian tribe): 23 

D. 

Dialectology: 42, 43, 45, 50, 67-68, 
78 

E. 

Elkhart Lake (Wisconsin): 2,4-6, 19, 

20 

Ethnology: 14 
Europe: 23 

External Evidence for Interpolation in 
Homer (G. M. Bolling): 24 

F. 

Faust (J. W. von Goethe): 8 
First German Book (L. Bloomfield): 
19, 30, 45 

Folkways (W. G. Sumner): 81 

G. 

Germany: 13-14, 15-16, 56,71 
Gottingen (Germany): 14, 16 
Grammaire generale et raisonnee (A. 

Amauld & C. Lancelot): 92 
Grammar, traditional: 51 
Grammarians, Indie: 16, 17 
Gypsies: 29-30 
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H. 

Hadassah: 4 

Hague, The (Netherlands): 23 
Hamburg Avenue (Brooklyn, N.Y.): 
19n 

Haymarket riots (1866-1867): 3 
Heath, D.C.., Publisher (Boston, 
Mass.): 73-74, 91 
“-heimer- language”: 82-83 
History: 14 

Hollandsche expansie in de zestiende 
en zeven-tiende eeuw en haar weer- 
spiegeling in de hedendaagsche 
Nederlandsche dialekten, De (G. G. 
Kloeke): 43 

Holmes, Sherlock (stories con¬ 
cerning): 3 

Holt, Henry, Publisher (New York, 
N.Y.): 13-14, 44, 73-74 
Homer: 23-24 

Hotel Schwartz (Elkhart Lake, Wis¬ 
consin): 2, 4, 9, 19 
Hotel Taft (New Haven, Con¬ 
necticut): 67,79 

How To Read A Book (M. J. Adler): 
81 

How To Read Two Books (”E. J. 
Addlepate”): 81 

I. 

Idiolect: 49 
Iliad (Homer): 23-24 
Ilias Atheniensium (G. M. Bolling): 
24 

Immensee (T. Storm): 55 
Intensive Language Program (ILP): 
71-74 

International Journal of American 
Linguistics : 29 

International Phonetic Alphabet: 46 
Introduction to the Study of Language 
(L. Bloomfield): 9, 13-15, 16, 44 


Judaism: 3-4, 35, 40 
“Junggrammatiker” — see Sound- 
change 

L. 

Language, teaching of: 14, 15, 55- 
56, 71-76 

Language (E. Sapir): 28 
Language (L. Bloomfield): 3-4, 6, 
14, 19-30, 35, 41, 43, 44-49, 50- 
51,78-79,81-82, 88, 89-90 
Language (O. Jespersen): 28 
Language (journal): 25, 27-28, 43, 
83, 88-89 

Language and the Study of Language 
(W. D. Whitney): 29 
“Language or Ideas?” (L. Bloom¬ 
field): 43 

Languages (individual or families of): 
Algonquian: 18, 19-20, 28, 41, 44, 
45, 47, 52, 68 

American Indian: 30,46,70-71, 
72,91 

Athabaskan: 47 
Bulgarian, Old: 7-8 
Burmese: 73 
Chinese: 78 

Cree: 20, 30, 44, 52, 88 
Dutch: 43,46, 73, 74 
English: 3, 34,45, 88-89, 91 
Fox: 20, 28, 44, 52, 71. 88 
French: 6, 41-42, 49, 73-74 
German: 

Middle High: 18 
Modem: 3, 6, 8, 13, 19, 23, 25, 
30, 41-42, 46, 50, 52, 54-55, 

74 

Old High: 79 
Germanic: 8, 28, 41, 49 
Gothic: 41, 42 
Greek: 6, 23-24 
Hebrew: 46 
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Ilocano: 68-69 
Imaginary: 82-83 
Indie: 28, 29-30 
Italian: 73, 75 
Judeo-German: 4,70 
Indo-European: 18 
Latin: 6, 51-91 
Lithuanian: 7-8 

Malayo-Polynesian: 17, 50, 68-69 
Melanesian Pidgin 
English: 89-90 

Menominee: 6, 18, 19-20, 25, 44, 
52, 69, 88 
Norse, Old: 41 
Ojibwa: 20, 44, 52, 88 
Plains Cree: 44 
Portuguese: 73 

Proto-Central Algonquian: 28,44, 
50 

Romany: 29-30 
Roumanian: 48 
Russian: 7-8, 74, 75-76, 89 
Sanskrit:7-8, 16, 70 
Spanish: 41-42, 73- 74, 80-81 
Swampy Cree: 44 
Tagalog: 16-18,45, 50 
Thai: 72, 73 
Tok Pisin: 89-90 
Yiddish: 3-4,70 

Lautgesetz und Analogic (E. Her¬ 
mann): 43-44 

Lectures on the Science of Language 
(F. Max Muller): 29 
Leipzig (Germany): 14, 15-16 
Let's Read (L. Bloomfield & C. L. 

Barnhart): 88-89 
Liberty cabbage : 19n 
Life and Growth of Language, The 
(W. D. Whitney): 29 
Linguistic Aspects of Science (L. 
Bloomfield): 49 

Linguistic atlases (United States and 
Canada; New England): 42 
Linguistic Institute^): 42, 52, 68 


Linguistic Society of America: 9, 25, 
27-28, 30, 42-43, 62, 69-70, 71- 
72, 74, 77, 89 

Linguistic Structures of Native 
America (H. Hoijer et al.): 50 
Linguistics, general: 8, 13, 14, 16, 
18 and passim 
Literature: 

General: 14 
German: 8, 9 

M. 

Madison (Wisconsin): 8 
Mathematics: 24-25 
Meaning: 8, 47-48, 78, 90, 91 
Menominee (Amerindian tribe): 20, 
26-27, 68 

Menomini Language, The (L. 
Bloomfield): 88 

Menomini Lexicon (L. Bloomfield): 
88 

“Menomini morphophonemics” (L. 
Bloomfield): 50 

Menomini Texts (L. Bloomfield): 26, 
28, 43 

“Mentalism”: 24, 422-43, 47, 49, 55, 
71,91 

Methods in Structural Linguistics (Z. 

S. Harris): 90 
Milwaukee (Wisconsin): 19 
Modern Language Quarterly. 77 
Modern Philology (journal): 7 

N. 

Naples (Italy): 35 
Nashville (Tennesse): 70-71 
“Neogrammarian hypothesis” — see 
Sound-change 
“Neogrammarians:” 16 
New Guinea: 56 

New Haven (Connecticut): 56, 64, 
67-84 

New York (N.Y.): 13-14, 26, 30, 
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69,76 

New York Times: 81 
“Note on sound-change, A” (L. 
Bloomfield): 44 

O. 

“Objectivism”: 24, 47 
“Occam's razor”: 47 
Odyssey (Homer): 23 
Ojibwa Texts (L. Bloomfield): 88 
“On recent work in general 
linguistics” (L. Bloomfield): 29 
Outline Guide for the Practical Study 
of Foreign Languages (L. Bloom¬ 
field): 74 

Outline of Linguistic Analysis (B. 
Bloch & G. L. Trager): 74 

P. 

Pearl Harbor (Hawaii): 78 
Philology: 

General: 14, 17 

Germanic: 8, 39, 41, 42, 50, 79 
Indo-European: 3, 8, 13, 18, 19 
Philosophy: 49, 57 
Phonemics: 43, 46, 48, 49 
Phonetics: 48, 49, 63-64 
“Physicalism”: 24 

physigunkus (Middle High German): 
18-19 

Poland: 3, 18 
“Post-Bloomfieldians”: 90 
Prague (Czechoslovakia): 69 
Predicate: 18 

Prinzipien der Sprachgeschichte (H. 
Paul): 47 

Providence (Rhode Island): 57, 69 
Psychology: 14-15, 18, 24, 26, 92 
Psychology of the Other-One, The 
(M. Meyer): 24 
Puerto Rico: 7, 53-55 


R. 

[r] (German): 3 
Religion: 3-5, 35, 46 
Requiem (J. Brahms): 15 
Romance Philology (journal): 88 
Rome (Italy): 33, 34-35 

S. 

Sacred Stories of the Sweet Grass 
Cree (L. Bloomfield): 43 
Saint-Nectaire (France): 33-34 
Saskatchewan (Canada): 23, 30 
sauerkraut: 19n 

School of Modem Oriental Languages 
and Civilizations: 68-69 
Science: 4-5, 24-28, 29, 71, 91, 92 
“Secondary and tertiary responses to 
language” (L. Bloomfield): 77 
Semantics — see Meaning 
Sentence: 19 

“Set of postulates for the science of 
language, A” (L. Bloomfield): 29 
“Small mythologies of Leonard 
Bloomfield, The” (F. C. Sayers): 

30 

Sound-change, regularity of: 3, 16, 
42, 44, 46-47, 50, 92 
Spoken Dutch (L. Bloomfield): 74 
Spoken German (W. G. & J. K. 
Moulton): 30, 74 

Spoken Italian (V. Cioffari): 72,73 
Spoken Russian (L. Bloomfield et 
al.): 74, 75-76, 83 
Spoken Spanish (S. N. Trevino & 

M. Swadesh): 74, 80-91 
Subject (grammatical term): 18 
Symbols, phonetic: 46 
Symphony no.4 (J. Brahms): 15 
Syntactic structures (A. N. 
Chomsky): 90-91 
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T. 

Tagalog Texts with Grammatical 
Analysis (L. Bloomfield): 16-18, 

45 

Teubner, B. G., Publisher (Leipzig, 
Germany): 14 
Time (magazine): 78 
Transformational-generative 
grammar: 91-92 
Turkey: 77 

“Twenty-one years of the Linguistic 
Society” (L. Bloomfield): 51 

U. 

Uber die Kawisprache (W. von 
Humboldt): 29 

United States Armed Forces Institute 
(USAFI): 73-74 
Universities: 

Barnard College: 19,26 
Brown: 69 
California: 58 

Catholic University of America: 44 
Chicago: 7-8, 9, 25, 28, 36, 39-64, 
87 

Cincinnati: 9, 13 
Columbia: 19, 26 
Harvard: 6-7 
Illinois: 13-20, 67 
Iowa: 71 

Johns Hopkins (“The Hopkins”): 
18, 27, 77) 


Mexico: 56 
Michigan: 77 
Milwaukee-Downer 
College: 19 
North Carolina: 52, 68 
Ohio State: 19-20, 23-30, 39, 42 
Pennsylvania: 91 
Princeton: 78 
Puerto Rico: 54-56 
Urbana (Illinois): 18-20, 23 
Wisconsin: 7-8, 20 
Yale: 27, 58-64, 67-84 

V. 

Volkerpsychologie (W. Wundt): 14- 
15 

V<or Sonnnenaufgang (G. Haupt¬ 
mann): 9 

W. 

Wars: 

— First World: 16,19 
— Second World: 71,77 
Washington (D.C.): 71, 72, 73, 75 
Wayne State University Press: 88 
“Why a Linguistic Society?” (L. 
Bloomfield): 27 

Wilson Avenue (Brooklyn, N.Y.): 
19n 

Winter's Tale, The (W. Shake¬ 
speare): 6 
Word (term): 18 



